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$2500 in Prizes 
to Boys and Girls 


OR the co-operation of thousands of boys 

and girls in making Edison Day and Edison 
MAZDA Lamps known and talked about from 
coast to coast. 


But better even than that is the fact that the 
Prize Contest will result in the sale of hundreds 
of thousands of lamps by the lighting com- 
panies and agents handling EDISON MAZDA (4 
Lamps. 


Backed up as this contest will be by our own 
tremendous advertising in over EIGHTEEN 
MILLION copies of a hundred 
different magazines and Sunday 
newspapers, and by the equally 
effective publicity of our central 
station and agent friends, the cam- 
paign this year is bound to surpass 
even the exceptional results of last 
year. 


Complete details in the August and 
September issues of the Edison Sales 
Builder. 


EDISON 
LAMP WORKS 


of 
General Electric Co. 


Harrison, N.J. 
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Westinghouse Electric Ranges 


THE CLEANEST AND MOST DESIRABLE 
RANGES ON THE MARKET TO-DAY 


The Cleanest — 


because every corner is 
readily accessible. 


See the illustration. 





The heaters are as easy to remove 
from the ovens as a Mazda 
Lamp from its socket, in fact 
easier. 





Westir Aut 


The Most Desirable — 


because of the following additional 
distinctive features: 








Metal Construction throughout. 

Convenience of Operation. 

Stored heat resulting in current economy. 

Ovens ventilated without loss of heat. 

Ovens lined with rust-resisting Toncan metal. 
Ovens insulated with 2-inches of best rock wool. 
Exterior of Ovens Blue Wellsville Steel. 
Tight-fitting oven doors with compression latches. 


Maximum heat quickly obtained because of heat storage. 


W estinghouse Electric Ranges are made in two types, Automatic, 
with automatic temperature and time control, and Non-Automatic, 
with indicating thermometers in the oven doors. 


FULL PARTICULARS IN CATALOGUE SECTION D S-535 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WAITING 


FOR OUR 


DEMONSTRATION 


will never convince the people of 
your city that they are missing 
something. 
SEND US 

the information that you can place 
current-using necessities on your 
lines and let us show you how 
people become alive to the ad- 
vantages of Electric Cooking and 


substitute it for the wasteful meth- 
ods now used. 


OUR DEMONSTRATION 


and Sales Crew stimulates popular interest and makes it plain that 
YOU ARE MISSING SOMETHING 


when you don’t take advantage of the profitable Electric Cook- 
ing Opportunity they are building for you. 











They work winter and summer the year round—as long as people 
cook andeat. Write for ovr demonstration prospectus NOW. 





TOLEDO, OHIO 
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@ During 1914 Mrs. John Smith of Springfield averaged 
only sixty cents per month for electric current consumed. 


Her installation represented a net loss to the Lighting _ 


Company. 


@. Last Christmas her husband presented her with a 


Frantz Premier Electric Cleaner, and in July one of our . 


representatives sold her a Frantz Electric Clothes Wash- 
er. She also bought a fan. 


@. Her bills for current now average $1.40 per month. 


@._ In dollars and cents this one account does not mean 
much to the Springfield Light Company—but it is typic- 
al of thousands that have been removed from the loss 
side to the profit side of the books. 


@. Within the next three months we will announce to a 
million Mrs. John Smiths the perfection of a new line 
of current-consuming and labor-saving devices for the 
home. 


@. This announcement will be of interest to all Central 
Station men. 


THE FRANTZ PREMIER COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHI0, U.S.A. 
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$1.00 a Year 


Price Maintenance, A Business Problem 


Not a Question of Law or Ethics, but of Common Sense and Dollars 


HAT should be the price policy 
of the electrical merchant? 

One man says, “Sell everything 
at list.” Another says, “Sell at cost and 
make your profit on the current consumed 
by the appliances.” The dealer, whose 
only profit lies in the sale of appliances, 
wants that profit to be as large as possible. 
The central station, intent upon increased 
load, is frequently ready to give. away 
anything that will pay for itself and show 
a profit from the monthly current billings. 

Which is right?—-Neither! 

Let us look at the problem from a legal 
standpoint first. A good many hundred 
thousands of dollars have been spent 
within the past few years in litigations 
about price maintenance. Right now 
there are two conflicting laws upon the 
statute books, one of which says that a 
man who sells an article and parts title 
with it may not by any device or scheme 
control the price at which the article 
may be resold, and the other law saying 
that a manufacturer may in effect main- 
tain his established price by refusing to 
sell to a dealer who cuts. The whole 


matter is clouded with much legal 
phraseology, and I suspect that the 


statutes were designed not to solve this 
very intricate and debatable question, 
hut to provide fat fees for practitioners 
of the law. 

There is, however, a significant point 
about the recent decision of a United 
States District Court in New York; in 
this the judge pointed out that  price- 
cutting invariably has an ulterior motive, 
and that such motive frequently is open 
to criticism. Applied to the central- 
station business, this opinion would 
seem to comprehend that when a price 
is cut to induce someone to buy an elec- 
trical appliance, the ulterior motive is 
the (presumably) fat profit which the 
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company reaps from the sale of the 
current consumed by this appliance. 
While the case in court arose out of the 
effort of a price-cutter to handle a manu- 
facturer’s against that) = manu- 
facturer’s will, there is a suggestion in 
the decision that a competitor who 
suffers from price-cutting may secure 
redress; that is to say, if an electrical 
dealer wished to restrain a central station 
from price-cutting electrical merchan- 
dise, there is a basis in common sense, 
if not in law, for thinking that he might 
be successful. 

But at best, resort to the law is an 
extravagant and unsatisfactory business. 
The solution of the price problem in the 
electrical industry should) be  accom- 
plished in a simpler way— the way of 
common sense. 


goods 


THINK the whole controversy hinges 

about a misunderstanding of the 
value and ethics of the bargain sale. 
On this subject, there is a deal of differ- 
ence of opinion. Some contend that a 
bargain sale is an unmixed evil, others 
that it is the very foundation of successful 
merchandising. T. I. Jones, general 
sales agent of the Brooklyn Edison Com- 
pany, steers a middle course when he 
Says: 

“The idea that there is anything 
irreconcilable or even necessarily antago- 
nistic between general price maintenance 
and an occasional or even a_ periodic 
bargain sale, is a mistake. I know of no 
class of merchants in the country who 
realize better the significance of ‘over- 
head,” or who maintain prices generally 
better than the very class whose business 
is largely founded on the bargain sale, 
i. e., the department stores. 

“Tf central-station experience of the 
last decade in the sale of appliances has 


that an 


sales 


demonstrated anything, it is 
appliance department or 
must be operated strictly on a merchan- 
dising basis, and this means that the 
human-nature factor must be taken 
into consideration. Price maintenance 
is essential, absolutely. We must. sell 
goods at a profit. But in order to at- 
tract attention and business to our appli- 
ance establishments, in order to do busi- 
ness on a scale commensurate with our 
possibilities and our standing in the 
community, we must follow the example 
of all up-to-date merchandisers and 
make an institution of the ‘Sale. I do 
not mean to imply that goods should be 
sold at a loss; this is not necessary if the 
general policy is one of price mainte- 
nance. But experience has demonstrated 
to me positively that the periodic sale 
may be, and is, if properly handled, not 
only a source of large immediate profits, 
but of business expansion impossible 
in any other way.” 

William Gould, commercial manager 
of the Gas & Electric Improvement 
Company of Boston, offers a view that 
stamps him wholly an advocate of price- 
cutting: 

“IT believe there should be a standard 
price maintenance only as a means of 
comparison when reductions are made. 
The most successful campaigns, of my 
experience, have been carried on with a 
reduced price; and by having the standard 
price fixed in the peoples’ mind, the 
reduction makes it a special bargain. 
However, as appliances are only the 
means to the end for central stations, 
namely, the selling of electric current, 
stubborness in maintaining prices which 
are interfering with the sale of this means 
to the end, is short-sighted — policy. 
Successful merchandising throughout the 
country, in all branches, has been at- 
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tained by special-price concessions at 
times, and a concession means a reduc- 
tion from the standard price, hence the 
necessity of knowing what the standard 
price is in order to show the reduction.” 

The other extreme is taken by George 


Williams, new-business manager for 
Henry L. Doherty & Company. In a 


recent interview, Mr. Williams said, in 
effect :- 

“T believe absolutely in maintained 
prices. This belief does not square with 
certain of my policies in the past, but 
is my final decision reached after a 
fairly wide experience. A certain group 
of our properties has, within the year, 
shown some $15,000 net profits from 
appliance sales. Within this time these 
properties have maintained prices and 
have spent large sums in advertising 
and commercial development. I believe 
that we should strive for the largest 
margin of profit which the merchandise 
will reasonably carry, and whatever 
proportion of this profit we can afford 
should be put back into the new-business 
development.” 

Looking these three declarations 
squarely in the face, what are we to 
conclude? The reputations and accom- 
plishments of the three men make each 
opinion valuable: the variance of their 
views makes it seem probable that com- 
mon sense must finally be the guide. 
And common sense, in any business 
transaction, is measured in net profits 


granting ethical considerations to be 
equal. 


Are there any ethics involved in the 
bargain sale or in price cutting? The 
Sherman Law, as it is generally under- 
stood, was designed to prevent price 
cutting, rebating and similar evils, by 
the so-called trusts. The only case so 
far decided under the later Clayton 
Law holds price cutting even by a re- 
tailer to be against public policy. Yet 
A. T. Stewart, who is said upon good 
authority to be the first to practice the 





T. 1. Jones, sales agent of Brook- 
lyn Edison Company, believes in 


periodic bargain sales, coupled 


with general price maintenance 
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one-price-to-all_ method, made of mer- 
chandising bargain sales a feature of his 
business and really the foundation of his 
fortune. He is, I believe, the man who 
originated also the scheme of holding 
white-goods’ sales in January and Wana- 
maker, his successor, is credited with 
originating furniture sales in August. 
These master merchants, whose ethical 
standards can hardly be assailed, have 
employed the bargain as a necessary and 
proper incident to success. Can it be 
claimed that they were basically wrong? 
I think not. To my mind, the “rule of 
reason” applies here, if ever. A man 
who cuts and slashes prices solely because 
he has buying power or capital to sus- 
tain such a piratical policy, and who 
does it for the purpose of “putting out 
of business” his less fortunate com- 
petitors, or for any other wholly selfish 
purpose, is a potential criminal. The 
man who employs the bargain as a 
means of trade stimulation and upon a 
plane on which any substantial com- 
petitor can meet him, is simply a shrewd 
merchant. 

Which brings us to the question, what 
are the actual effects of bargain sales? 
T. I. Jones sums up in few words: 

“Periodic sales, far from decreasing a 
normal output of the bargain articles, 
has the reverse effect and = stimulates 
the distribution of such articles in 
succeeding months.” 

A remarkable corroboration of this 
fact was seen in the establishment of 
bargain sales at Philadelphia. Of this 
matter I have some personal knowledge, 
being chargeable with the blame or credit 
of having induced the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company to institute its first sale. 
The results in this initial effort were 
ordinary, due chiefly to inexperience and 
lack of organization in the merchandising 
department, but a later campaign re- 
sulted in the sale of 862 suction sweepers, 
of which 60 were not bargain sweepers, 
but standard goods sold at established 
prices—and prior to the institution of 


the bargain sale, the Philadelphia Com-. 


pany had never in its corporate existence, 
I believe, sold 60 sweepers in a single 
month. The logical deduction, there- 
fore, is that the bargain sale so stimulated 
business that the company sold, even 
during the bargain sale, more than the 
usual number of established- priced 
sweepers. 

Yet there is another side to the ques- 
tion: in Toledo they have been con- 
ducting a series of monthly drives on 
various appliances—sweepers, sewing- 
machine motors, signs, etc. At first the 
bargain feature was the “bait,” but 
latterly all goods have been sold at 
schedule prices, and each succeeding 
month shows increases. In other words, 
Toledo seems able to sell more goods at 
list prices than it was able to sell at cut 
prices. So while Jones of Brooklyn 
and Mohr of Philadelphia are able to 
state with absolute positiveness that 
bargains are helpful, Young of Toledo 
demonstrates that he can sell as many 
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goods as they at maintained prices 
mrores-in fact, territory considered. 


HE manufacturers were asked their 

opinions on this point. Naturally, 
a manufacturer does not want to offend 
anyone, so the replies received were 
offered under the promise of anonymity. 
One, whom we all respect for his abilities 
and experience, says:— 

“It is generally agreed that special 
sales for a limited period at special prices 
are a good thing. Probably the best 
merchandisers in the country today are 
department-store people who have studied 
in all its phases the art of selling goods. 
Their idea is to have a cut price on some 
article for one day to bring people into 
the store, planning to sell them other 
goods at full profit while they are there. 
Wherever we have seen it tried, the same 
policy followed by central stations is 
successful. 

“All standard lines of goods should be 
carried and sold at the full list price. 
For a special week or a special month, a 
special campaign can be conducted on 
some one item at a cut price to interest 
the consuming public in appliances, 
generally without destroying the market 
for the local merchants. These local mer- 
chants very often follow the same plan 
themselves and should be in position to do 
so if they choose. 

“Tt is far preferable that the item on 
which a campaign is conducted at cut 
prices should not be a regular stock 
article. If, however, an article is used 
that is regularly carried in stock, the 
price should be put back immediately 
to the list price after the sale is com- 
pleted. 

“Some manufacturers have an auxil- 
iary line of appliances on which there 
are no price restrictions. In all practical 
ways, these goods compare favorably 
with the standard lines, but they are 
not carried regularly in stock by dealers 
or jobbers and are simply used for 
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manager for the large U.G. & E. 

E. Corporation, believes the income 

from appliances a factor in resale 
price 


McConnell, commercial 
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special sales campaigns at cut prices in 
order that a greater interest may be 
developed on heating appliances as a 
whole and in their standard lines eventual- 
ly in particular.” 

’ Another manufacturer, equally en- 
titled to respectful consideration, says: 

“Our argument is for price mainte- 
nance. While admitting that at times 
a cut price will stimulate interest, I 
believe that this value is exaggerated. 
We are compelled to acknowledge that 
the only way some central stations—and 
even some department stores—can be 
well started in the appliance business is 
by framing up some sort of a cut-price 
proposition; nevertheless, — experience 
shows that the natural development 
has been for the dealers of all classes to 
handle price-maintained goods, national- 
ly advertised, guaranteed and serviced.” 

A third manufacturer (whose middle 
name, I suspect, is Tact) represses him- 
self thus: 

“We sell to many kinds of people, and 
while we endeavor to persuade all to 
maintain prices, we realize that we are 
powerless for two reasons; the law is 
against compulsory price maintenance 
and the price-cutters sell ‘scads’ of 
goods. But the strange part is that 
those who maintain prices sell an equal 
amount of goods, so that the question of 
price-cutting does not seem to affect the 
final result. It appears to me that those 
who cut prices are merely sacrificing 
needlessly a considerable profit) which 
they might secure and employ either to 
increase their business or to pay out as 
dividends.” 

These opinions are as perplexing as 
the opinions of the central-station: men. 
One manufacturer says that bargain 
sales are a good thing, another that they 
are over-rated as business stimulators, 
and the third that they are practically 
inefficient. The concensus, however, is 
that prices should be maintained except 
possibly for definite special sales, the 
value of which one denies and another 





George Williams, new-business 
manager for Henry L. Doherty, 
believes\bargains unnecessary 
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questions. Personally, I would say (hav- 
ing spent two exciting years in the manu- 
facturing business) that a special cam- 
paign of a non-price-maintained article 
is a good thing periodically. 


N all the above nothing has been said 

about the electrical dealer who must 
depend wholly upon his merchandising 
profits and who cannot look for support 
to the correlative sales of current. A 
year ago, one of the most successful of 
central-station commercial men said to 
me, “The majority of us today who are 
handling appliances, are leaning for 
support upon a more lucrative source of 
revenue.” This fact, more than any- 
thing else, is what has demoralized and 
befogged the price question in this in- 
dustry. Perhaps the most honest ex- 
pression I have heard on the subject 
of the price relations between central 
stations and dealers in electrical mer- 
chandise comes from H. N. McConnell, 
commercial manager of the United Gas 
& Electric Engineering Corporation of 
New York: 

“The question of price margin on any 
electrical appliance can only be settled 
when we consider the current-consuming 
value of the appliance to the central 
station. Take the flatiron for example: 
this device equals in current consumption 
a three-quarter hp. motor, and it is in- 
stalled and operated at no expense for 
transformer, meter, pole line or account- 
ing. It is in service on the residence 
rate and is absolutely off-peak business. 
A lighting company should be willing 
to pay the cost of the iron simply to get 
it in service; in other words, it should be 
willing to absolutely give the iron away 
for the sake of the current consumed. 
However, a free article is appraised by 
the public at its cost—if it costs nothing, 
it is good for nothing. So we must sell 
the flatiron at a price, but to my mind, 
the price should be so low that everyone 
in the territory can afford to buy who 
can afford to operate it. 

“The statistics from our companies 
bear out this idea. In 1914 we sold in 
all our territory 13,406 flatirons, the 
revenue of which we estimate at 65c. 
per month, each, making a total revenue 
of $104,566.80 annually. Suppose we 
cut this estimate in two and call it 
$52,283.40, we could still afford to pay 
pretty close to $2.00 per iron for the 
business. Under such conditions, the 
dealer has no right to expect that we will 
forego such necessary income in order 
that he may make a possible profit on a 
few irons. He must expect us to go after 
the flatiron sales in any manner that will 
produce results to ourselves. 

“Yet we owe, and in our territory we 
pay, the dealer well for his possible loss 
on this one item. We estimate the 
current-consuming value to ourselves of 
each appliance, and we ask profit in 
inverse ratio with this value. A washing 
machine is worth almost nothing as a 
current consumer; therefore, we sell 
washing machines, if at all, at the list 
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price. A suction sweeper is equally 
of slight value, so we charge the price 
limit for this. We help the dealers, we 
advertise, we cooperate. Fortunately, 
the items upon which the margin of 
profit is substantial are items which we 
can and do assist the dealer to sell, but 
in the matter of flatirons, our policy is 
admittedly selfish.” 

There is only one practical objection 
to Mr. McConnell’s idea—will he drive 
the dealers to selling wildcat appliances 
in their effort to compete with his 
price-cutting? Some experienced  cen- 
tral-station men say he will. In one 
considerable southern city, the no-profit 
policy of selling appliances led to the 
dealers handling the most nefarious 
assortment of junk imaginable. Because 
the light company sold a standard $3.50 
iron at $1.67, the dealers sold inflammable 
irons at $1.66. There was grief and 
trouble everywhere, and although the 
lighting company denied any respon- 
sibility for what the dealers unloaded, 
it was compelled to make good a con- 
siderable percentage of the stuff as a 
matter of self-protection. This, in other 
lines of merchandising, is the invariable 
result of extreme price cutting. 

But conditions in this business are 
fortunately easier to control than in 
other lines. The central station can be 
of great assistance to the dealer in many 
ways, can within reason control him. 
If it seems desirable to offer flatirons 
at approximately cost, thus eliminating 
the dealer or compelling him to handle 
“phoney” irons, the latter evil can be 
obviated by showing him favors in other 
directions which will compensate, as 
Mr. McConnell suggests. One method, 
advocated by a leading manufacturer, 
is to urge dealers to sell the identical 
goods offered by the central station, 
and at the same price, during limited 
campaigns, reimbursing these dealers 
for the difference between the list and 
reduced prices on sales made to customers 
of the central station. Another way 
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Howard K. Mohr, of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company, be lieves 
bargains essential 
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around the difficulty is for the central 
station to consign the campaign appli- 
ance to the dealers and allow them a 
reasonable profit on each sale, thus mak- 
ing their profits simply a commission 
on sales. The dealer in this case is 
nothing but a salesman: he makes no 
investment and takes no-risk. One 
of the largest manufacturing organiza- 
tions has expressed the following as the 
policy it recommends: 

“When special sales campaigns are 
conducted wherein appliances are sold 
at reduced prices, the cooperation of the 
local dealers should always be secured. 
The dealers depend upon retail sales 
throughout the year, whereas, a special 
campaign lasts for a limited time only, 
and a satisfactory sales policy should be 
adopted which will ensure harmony and 
result in mutual benefit to all. In some 
instances it is advantageous to have a 
special campaign handled exclusively 
by the dealers. Also, it is. sometimes 
necessary to give the dealers the benefit 
of the purchasing power of the central 
station.” 


P Steral in the discussion that has 
seldom been given the thought I 
believe it merits, is the consideration 
at one time of profit margin and turn- 
over. It is pretty well agreed that the 
overhead of an electrical merchant is 
about 25 per cent to 30 per cent, figured 
upon a normal turn-over. If by ag- 
gressive sales methods we can double 
the turn-over without adding to the 
regular expenses, we automatically re- 
duce the overhead to 12 per cent or 15 
per cent. But in the case of cut price 
sales, the turn-over is frequently multi- 
plied by ten. Take the one month’s 
sale of 862 suction sweepers in Phila- 
delphia, as an example. Suppose the 
company regularly sold 86 sweepers per 
month at a profit of $10.00 each; if the 
big sale had been conducted at no greater 
expense than normal, the company could 
have sold the 862 sweepers at a profit 
of $1.00 each and would then have been 
exactly even. ‘These figures are extreme, 
but they make the point—and it is a 
point, too often lost sight of. If a central 
station, by campaign methods, is able 
to double a dealer’s sales without adding 
to the dealer’s expenses, the dealer loses 
nothing by accepting half his normal 
profit per article sold during the cam- 
paign. 

The department stores play this turn- 
over factor to extreme limits. I have 
known of a case where a quantity of 
corsets were purchased at especially low 
cost upon the condition that the invoice 
should be dated as of the day the goods 
were received by the store. The mer- 
chandise manager then carefully pre- 
pared for a special two-day sale, and 
priced his corsets at absolute cost f. 0. b. 
the store, plus only the exact cost of 
advertising, saleswomens’ time, propor- 
tion of rent, proportion of window-dis- 
play space, and the other items that 
went into his cost of doing business. 
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These expenses, be it remembered, were 
figured for only two days, which was 
the time limit of the sale, and not a cent 
was added for profit. Before the ten 
day cash-discount period on the invoice 
had elapsed, the corsets were sold and 
the money banked: the store’s profit 
consisted only of the 2 per cent cash 
discount it secured from the manu- 
facturer. Through shrewd buying, cash 
discounts and market judgment the 
department-store man turns over his 
money frequently enough on a two or 
three or four per cent net profit basis 
to leave a very neat margin at the end 
of the year. This relation between 
margin of profit and turn-over is some- 
thing which merchants in every line are 


studying very keenly. The average 
grocer turns his stock over ten times 


each year; the man who made a real 
success In a grocery business did so by 
turning his stock over forty times a 
year. The average drug = store’ turns 
stock four times a year, but Riker turns 
his twelve. When Whelan was running 
a cigar store in Syracuse he discovered 
that the average tobacco shop turns its 
stock over four times a year. The 
United Cigars Stores average to turn 
theirs over 50 times. What is the mean- 
ing of these figures? Simply this: that 
real merchants in every line of business 
are less concerned with margin of profit 
than they are with turning over their 
money many times per year, so that the 
aggregate profit on the capital invested 
is enormous, although the percentage 
on the gross sales may be small. To 
accomplish this rapid turn-over, mer- 
chants in other lines offer bargains and 
use every means to stimulate quick sales. 


Q it appears that the bargain has its 

place. The question, then, is to 
distinguish between legitimate bargains 
and wilful or malicious price-cutting. 

I call it little short of malicious to 
cut the price upon, or offer on a bargain 
basis, an article of established reputa- 
tion, the resale price of which is adver- 
tised widely. Such a practice harms the 
manufacturer, not so much locally where 
the cut is made as nationally and among 
the manufacturer’s other trade. The 
reasons why this is so are largely psycho- 
logical, but they are mighty serious to 
the manufacturer. I believe that a 
manufacturer who is spending his money 
to build up the electrical-appliance busi- 
ness everywhere through national adver- 
tising is entitled to consideration and 
cooperation. Cutting the price on any 
goods against the manufacturer’s will 
is both unfair and unnecessary. 

I call it little short of malicious, also, 
to cut prices or offer bargain inducements 
which one’s reputable competitors can- 
not meet, unless this is done upon a 
basis which protects or reimburses such 
competitors. For example, to slash the 
life out of the flatiron business for the 
sake of getting irons in service is unfair 
unless compensation of some sort is 
given to the local retail appliance trade 
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to equalize the loss suffered by such 
policy. It is not difficult to arrange for 
such compensation. On the other hand, 
I do not think that a central station 
should stand idle and lose a legitimat, 
revenue simply because the dealers arc 
unprogressive. If the electrical dealers’ 
sales of, let us say, electric flatirons, ar 
trifling and it is believed that a bargain 
or price cut will stimulate the demand 
as it surely will—then the central station 
is entitled to offer such a bargain. But 
the bargain should be one which any 
substantial dealer would be justified in 
offering, or if it is a bargain impossible 
for the reputable dealer to offer, then 
the dealer should be “taken care of” in 
some proper) manner. 

There is no need of offering price- 
established goods at cut prices. Various 
manufacturers have lines, as has already 
been stated, upon which no protection 
is asked—which are designed, indeed, 
for bargain-sale merchandising. Phila- 
delphia used such an appliance when it 
sold 862 suction sweepers in a month. 
It is argued that the nationally adver- 
tised name is a factor in the success of a 
sale, or that by offering an article of 
established and advertised price, the 
bargain feature is emphasized. This 
is true only when the person who makes 
the sale is of such small calibre and weak 
personality that the advertising sells 
the goods and the salesman simply 
accepts the money. For example, a 
department store may make a_ huge 
success of a sale of Bon Ami at a nickel 
a packet, but that is only because the 
mere announcement of such well-estab- 
lished goods at half price is sufficient to 
complete the sale: the salesperson does 
not enter into such a transaction. But 
in the sale of electrical appliances, sales- 
manship of fair calibre is absolutely 
necessary. The mere offer of a standard 
$3.50 electric iron at $2.00 will not make 
many sales—you must send out a sales- 
man who will convince the buyer that 
this is a bona fide bargain, that the iron 
really is worth $3.50, and that the cut 
price is genuine. In such circumstances, 
the selling value of the established name 
is not so great as one would think. 

Which brings us down to the whole 
crux of the matter—is it price or sales- 
manship that makes sales in this busi- 
ness? It is my belief that a bargain 
sale or price cut is chiefly valuable in 
that it centers the effort of the sales- 
men and gives them a concrete proposi- 
tion to work on, with a special do-it-now 
argument that compels instant decision 
upon the part of the customer. Start a 
salesman out with an assortment of 
miscellaneous appliances to sell at stand- 
ard prices wherever he can find a custom- 
er, and he will potter about all day and 
make three or four sales. Start the 
same man out with a definite proposition, 
on one appliance, with a variety of 
advertising ahead of him, with a heart 
full of enthusiasm within him, and with 
a knock-down, do-it-now argument to 
clinch the sale, and he will return with a 
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dozen orders and a dozen prospects for 


the morrow. 

Price maintenance or price-cutting 
is not a matter of policy or law or ethics 
it is a matter of common sense. We are 
all in business to make money. The 
method that makes the most money over 
a term or years is the best policy.  Abso- 
lute maintenance of list prices upon all 
merchandise has been found to lead to 
stagnation, and so is unprofitable. The 
wild slashing of prices has been found 
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to lead to demoralization, and so. is 
unprofitable. The cutting of prices upon 
nationally advertised articles has worked 
serious Injury upon the manufacturers 
of such articles and has led to the market- 
ing of inferior goods by irresponsible 
manufacturers, and this had been un- 
profitable. 

The logical policy, then, for the elec- 
trical industry would seem to include: 

First, moderation in bargain. offers, 
so that the local dealers will be protected 
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at the same time that the market ts 
stimulated. 

Second, the maintaining of prices upon 
goods which the manufacturers desire 
to have protected and the employment 
in bargain sales of appliances candidly 
manufactured for such sales, so that all 
reputable manufacturers will be en- 
couraged to develop the market by 
liberal advertising and all fly-by-night 
manufacturers will be discouraged from 
entering the electrical field. 


How to Build an Electric Float 


Practical Designs That the Central Station can Use for Fall Parades and Carnivals 


UR industry has begun to realize 

as never before the value of the 

electric float as a publicity fac- 
tor. Conspicuous features of many re- 
cent parades throughout the country 
have been the floats of the electrical 
manufacturer, the central station or 
the dealer. The Jovians, with their 
numerous electrical parades, and the 
two great California expositions have 
stimulated the vogue of the electric 
float. And now the approach of Edison 
Day, Electrical Prosperity Week, and 
numerous autumn carnivals has stimu- 
lated the desire of many central-station 
men for full information on how to 
build cheap and distinctive floats. 

In response to this widespread de- 
mand, we reproduce here several de- 
signs of usable electric floats, together 
with full details about the amount and 
kind of materials needed, how to con- 
struct and mount the displays, and the 
ways to incorporate the advertising 
copy. In some instances, we are even 
able to furnish reasonably accurate 
These designs have already 
been successfully used, and can be 
adopted just as they stand, or in 
modified form, or entirely new ideas 
can be grafted on them. In every 
instance, the manufacturers offer coopera- 
tion in the way of advice, free lamp 
cartons, ete., which will help the central 
station to build its float and get iton wheels. 

In studying the designs and descrip- 


costs. 


(@d) IRON IN COMFORT 
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Design No. 1. 





A flatiron float that can be built for less than $25.00 


By S. F. Metcuer 

tive matter, it should be borne in mind 
that the successful electric float contains 
the same elements as the successful 
motion window. It first amuses and 
entertains; it second sells goods or at 
least creates the desire to buy. The 


truly successful window never defeats 





Design No. 4. 
Simple transparency floatlsuitable for Edison-day 
advertising 


its own object by frightening away the 
onlooker with overblaring of trumpets. 
It first piques his curiosity, his inherent 
love of amusement. When he looks 
into a window, what he sees is a pretty 
girl in natty costume deftly absorbing 


little mounds of dust and bits of paper 


with an electric vacuum sweeper. Only 
gradually does he become aware that 
several stationary sweepers are also 


woven into the design, and cards with 
educational matter on them, and other 
cards indicative of the bargain sweeper- 
sale going on inside the electric shop. 
sales- 
message of the window subtly sifts into 
the onlooker’s mind while he is amusing 
mental 
picture of the indispensability of that 
sweeper for his own home becomes the 
more complete and his desire to possess 
window 
which cleverly combines entertainment 


From the very fact that the 


himself with a free show, his 


it the keener. The motion 


with a subtly seductive sales message 
will produce far better results than any 
other, because it does not sell 
pels the prospect to buy. 

The same thought can be applied with 
perfect logic to the electric float. The 
successful float builder takes first cogni- 
zance of the parade spirit instinctive 
in every human being, and then skil- 
fully interweaves some striking feature 
of entertainment witha true sales mes- 
sage. Parade spirit is more than a 
euphonious phrase; it is something well 
worth considering here. The span of 
years between boyhood and middle age 
is so short that the busiest man feels 
his pulses stir when he hears the band 
and the tramp of marching feet. 

In this mood, he eagerly joins the 
throng at the curbstone, and cranes his 
neck expectantly up at the floats as they 
pass one by one. And now when comes 
the huge electric flatiron on wheels, or a 
graphic representation of incandescent 
lamp history, or a mammoth basket 
resplendent with electric flowers, he is 
pleased and entertained. If he is al- 
ready aconsumer of electricity, he is sure 
to feel more kindly towards his lighting 
company thanever before. _ If he isonly 
a prospect, the central-station solicitor 
is more likely to receive a favorable 
hearing on the day after the parade than 
perhaps he received the last time he 
called. 


But like the entertaining motion win- 


it com- 





Design No. 7. 
“The animated carton” simple and effective 
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dow, the electric float should always 
present an underlying sales message, 
with the emphasis on underlying. A 
crude mass of advertising matter plaster- 
ed all over the sides and ends of the float 
has the same effect on a parade spectator 
as if you should suddenly hit him between 
the eyes while he was smilingly waiting 
for you to step up and slap himon the back. 

So, then, get the entertainment fea- 
ture over first and the selling propaganda, 
second. Ideally, the sales or advertis- 
ing idea would be timely linked up to the 


rest of your selling and advertising 
activity. If you were putting on a 


bargain sale of irons or vacuum cleaners 
or toasters during carnival or parade 
week, your float could be utilized as an 





Workin Drawas For G-E FLAriron Float! 
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Design m7 2 
Working drawings of flatiron float. See teat for 


details 


additional factor in your general publi- 


city campaign. The thing could be 
subtly and attractively done without 
jarring the most delicate sensibilities. 


You should not smear your float with 
price-cards or news of the sale, but in one 
short, pithy message along the handle 
of the iron (see General Electric float 
design) you could suggest the cool con- 
venience of the electric iron on hot days, 
and thus link the float up educationally 
with your special sale. Now let us learn 
from the manufacturers’ designs and 
descriptions how to build a_ suitable 
float at reasonable cost: 

Design 1 is a sketch for a 
carnival float furnished by the General 
Electric Company for this article. De- 
sign 2 is a working plan of same. F. H. 
Gale, advertising manager, explains his 
idea as follows: 

“In designing this float, we have tried 
to arrange something that would be 
both inexpensive and effective. We have 
used as a basis a General Motors Com- 
pany 25-hp., 2-ton truck. However, by 
altering the dimensions without destroy- 
ing the proportions, it would be an easy 
matter for anybody to build this float 
in any size to fit whatever vehicle may 
he available. 

“With reference to advertising matter 

be used, we are leaving this largely 


flatiron 
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to the discretion of the central station. 
A sign suspended from the handle of the 
iron, and hanging between the two handle 
supports, would give an excellent oppor- 
tunity for emphasizing the various uses of 
electricity and the electric flatiron. Also, 
if desired, lettering could be placed 
around the sides and on the rear end of 
the flatiron body. This, however, we 
feel would tend to detract from the 
fidelity of the representation. The sus- 
pended sign and the lettering on the 
handle should afford all the advertising 
needed.” ' 

Instructions for Building: 

The handle is 21 feet long and is made 
from cedar siding, 4 inch by 6 inches, 
and covered with black cambric. 

The supports are made of 2 x 3 inch 
spruce strips, 8 inches long and 214 
inches apart on each end. These sup- 
ports rise from the center of the flatiron 
body, four feet from the rear and three 
feet from the front, and are covered with 
light grey cambric. 

The top of the flatiron body is made by 
fastening a frame to the top of the truck 
as follows: one 2 x 4 inch spruce strip 
over the center of the hood, extending 
seven feet in front; one 2 x 4 inch spruce 
strip from the back of the driver's seat 
to the rear end, one 2 x 4 inch spruce 
strip, 1014 feet long, across the center 
stick at points 2 to 9 in Top B View on 
working plan; one 2 x 4 inch spruce strip, 
15 feet long across the center stick at 
points 3 to 8; one 2 x 4 inch strip, 14 
feet long, across the center sticks at 
points 4 to 7; and one 2 x 4 inch spruce 
strip, 12 feet long, across the center 
stick at points 5 to 6, all covered with 
light grey cambric. The two sides and 
the rear e fe of the body frame are made 
by fastening 2 x 2 inch spruce strips 
to the bottom, and 6x 1% inch cedar siding 
strips at points 1 to 10, 9 to 11, 8 to 12, 
7 to 13, 6 to 14, ete., as per drawing. 





Design No.6. 


The famous “Carton Cottage” 
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that won a prize for C. 
A purely artistic type of electrical float without advertising matter, but effective in any pageant 
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As before, light grey cambric is used fo: 
covering. 

To cover the top of the flatiron body, 
42 yards of light grey cambric, 36 inches 
wide, will be required; 40 yards of same 
width for the sides, and 8 of same 
To cover the handle, 


width for the end. 





Design No. 5. 
A simple float that any dealer can afford. The 
Enterprise Electric Company of Cleveland 
won a prize with this design 


72 yards of 36-inch black cambric will 
be required, and 11 yards of light grey 
cambric for the handle supports. Cedar 
siding is worth about three and one-half 
cents per foot, 2 x 2 inch and 2 x 4 inch 
spruce from three to three and one-third 
cents per foot. The wood frame will, 
therefore, cost $12.25, and the cloth 
$10.50, making a total cost of $22.75 for 
the materials. 

Design 3 shows the “Electric Service” 
and “Jumbo Electric Iron’ floats used 
by the Wilmington & Philadelphia Trac- 


tion Company during a recent “Old 
Home Week” industrial pageant. The 


iron float is a concrete example of the 
point we have made that, wherever 
possible, the electric float in the carnival 
should be hooked up to the current 
selling effort. The Wilmington central 
station was conducting a special cam- 
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E. Stapp who sells National lamps in Peoria. 
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paign on Westinghouse electric irons 
at the time, and A. W. Burke, superin- 
tendent of light, power and_ telephone 
departments, conceived the idea of build- 
ing a float to represent a large electric 
iron. This float was the subject of a 
vreat deal of favorable comment. As 
it was seen by 30,000 by-standers, Mr. 
Burke believes that the expense of 
building it was more than justified. 
Design 4 was supplied by the Edison 
Lamp Works of the General Electric 
Company. It shows a float which was 
recently used in a parade in Newark. 
However, as may be noted, the design 
has been modified to make it suitable for 
Edison Day, which is scheduled for the 
last of October. Instructions for building 
are furnished by T.J. McManis, manager 
the department of publicity, as follows: 
“The float consists of canvas stretched 
over a light wooden frame in the shape 
of a large lamp carton. The ‘His Only 
Rival’ design, shown in the picture, 
is painted on the canvas on each side. 
“Four large lamps—100 watts should 
be the minimum for each lamp, and lamps 
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Design No. 3. 


Westinghouse iron float that attracted attention in Wilmington 


of larger capacity are preferable if the 
batteries will so permit—are placed 
inside the carton, two on each side, so 
as to light up the sun and the lamp on 
ach design. These lights not only 
furnish concentrated illumination on the 
design, but also afford general illumina- 
tion for the entire display. 

“Rows of electric-vehicle lamps of low 
voltage—46 on each side—are used to 
outline the carton as shown in the photo- 
graph. They are operated by an extra 
set of batteries placed on the truck 
for the purpose.” Mr. MecManis_be- 
lieves that the effect of the float would 
be equally good if the outlining lamps 
were omitted. 

The float is not expensive to make up 
the cost of painting the design on the 
sides and rear canvas being the chief 
item. Dimensions of the carton, for a 
two-ton truck: 6 feet, 3 inches by 12 feet, 
4 inches for the sides; 6 feet, 3 inches by 
6 feet, 3 inches for the end. About 40 
feet of lumber are necessary. This 
should be cut into 4-inch strips out of 
seven-eighths-inch material. Mr. Me- 


Manis believes the following estimated 
costs to be fairly accurate: Material, 
including lumber, lamp sockets, wiring, 
etc., about $15.00; labor, $10.00; painting 
of the three panels, $45.00. 

Design 5 shows the “Goddess of Light” 
float which won the first prize in the 
recent “Heart of Cleveland” parade for 
A. L. Oppenheimer of the Enterprise 
Electric Company of Cleveland. The 
design was furnished Mr. Oppenheimer 
by the Publicity Department of the 
National Lamp Works. N. H. Boynton, 
manager the publicity department, as- 
sures us that any central-station man 
can work out this idea at little expense 
and without the necessity of any par- 
ticular skill in decoration. He says: 

“The float is made by decorating a 
Ford delivery wagon or any other motor 
or horse-drawn vehicle of similar size. 
The sides and top are faced with dark- 
colored cheese cloth or crepe paper. On 
each side of the float is mounted one of 
the large “Goddess of Light” litho- 
graphs furnished by the sales divisions 
of our company. The figure is lighted 


4 
{ 
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by means of a lamp placed behind it. 
As both the face and the background of 
the lithograph are thus lighted, a very 
striking contrast is offered to the dark 
background of the float itself. 

“On top of the float should be placed 
a lamp carton that is well proportioned 
to the size of the float. The back of the 
float should be used to show window 
hangers or lamp posters.” 

Design 6 shows the carton cottage, 
another National Lamp _ prize-winning 
float. C. E. Stapp, a National selling 
agent at Peoria, was the original de- 
signer. Mr. Boynton explains the con- 
struction thus: “It is made by building 
a light frame over a passenger automobile 
or light delivery truck. The roof can 
be made either of paper or cardboard 
shingles. Laths should be tacked cross- 
wise as a support for the cartons. The 
photograph shows how any of the 
National lamp window hangers or dis- 
plays can be used to advantage in mak- 
ing either a front or back door. It takes 
from 300 to 350 cartons to complete the 
float. These cartons will be gladly fur- 
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nished by any of the lamp divisions of 
the National Lamp Works upon request.” 

Design 7 shows the motion carton 
float, an idea originating with H. A. See, 
manager, the Citizens Light & Power 
Company, Adrian, Mich. It is made 
by constructing a wooden framework 
over an electric runabout so as to get a 
box proportionate to a lamp carton. 
The covering over the framework may 
be either canvas or heavy paper printed 
in facsimile of the National “Blue Con- 
venience Carton.” 

Mr. Boynton also describes another 
float, which during a big celebration in 
Cleveland last fall, took two first prizes 
in its class and the grand sweepstakes 
prize which more than paid for its cost. 
It consisted of a large battleship mounted 
on an electric truck. Simultaneous with 
the appearance of the float in the Cleve- 
land parade, a picture of the battleship 
appeared in the National ad in_ the 
Saturday Evening Post and in all the 
National dealer windows. The result 
was a close tie-up between all the Na- 
tional publicity forces. Furthermore, as 





Design No. 8. 
A purely decorative float used in the Los Angeles electrical parad 


this float moved through the streets. 
the turret guns shot large amounts of 
advertising literature over the crowds 
in the streets. 

A careful examination of all these 
designs will show that the electric float 
can be made a valuable addition to the 
general publicity of the central station. 
When it is well done, it entertains and 
wins the good will of the spectators, and 
it often can be linked to the regular 
selling and advertising activity. Timely 
advertising literature can often be dis- 
tributed from it. Very unique and 
attractive floats can be built, as the 
manufacturers point out, at low ex- 
pense, and the experience of various 
agents of the National Lamp Works 
indicates that by the exercise of a little 
thought and ingenuity, it is possible 
to make the electric float the prize- 
winner of the parade or carnival, and 
thus cover a part of the initial expense. 
This fall, with so many important 
electrical events scheduled, offers an 
unusual opportunity to try out this 
publicity medium. 














































































Electric Service, a Business of Idealists 





What It Means to really Serve a City. Toledo an Example 


HE electric light and power com- 
pany of any considerable com- 
munity is the community’s most 
important local industry. But it may be 
something more: it may be—should be 
the community's most uplifting influence, 
the source of its greatest and most prac- 
tical humanitarian service. It trespasses 
upon the domain of ministers, of doctors, 
of reformers. It is a business of great 
practicality, but it is also the business of 
idealists. 

This statement will bring a smile; but 
that is because most of us are in the 
habit of looking at our jobs—and other 
folks’—from a commonplace angle. We 
measure things according to the yard- 
stick that is given us, without question- 
ing its accuracy. Thus, we attribute 
good works to churchmen; the allevia- 
tion of suffering to doctors; probity and 
high business ideals to bankers; con- 
structive development of the nation’s 
wealth to manufacturers. And we do 
this rightly—but we fail to observe 
that each of these excellent qualities 
is inherent in the business of supplying 
electric service. 

Consider for a moment what electric 
service means. It has eliminated drudg- 
ery from housework, freed our women- 
kind from the maddening, health-destroy- 
ing round of menial household tasks. It 
has in a thousand ways bettered the 
condition of labor, reduced industrial 
accidents, made the conditions of extra- 
hazardous industries bearable and the 
conditions of normal industries pleasur- 
able. It is a tremendous hygienic in- 
fluence through elimination of dirt, and 
through many purification processes. 
Anvone familiar with the innumerable 
applications of electricity can_ off-hand 
name 50 instances where electric service 
has lightened the burdens of men, added 
to their leisure, improved their health, 
ministered to their comfort, enabled 
them to accomplish easily and safely tasks 
which before were dangerous drudgery. 

Is it exaggeration to attribute idealism 
to men whose work in the world is to 
thus serve their fellows? 

I claim that too few of the men in this 
industry realize to what extent they are 
public benefactors, and consequently, 
too few of the public, too few public 
speakers and writers and leaders of 
popular thought, realize the extent and 
value of this service. We gladly and 
instinctively respect those who labor 
for the good of humanity, those who 
guide and energize great industrial de- 
velopments. But we fail to look upon 
our own work in the light of its service- 
value to the community. 

How great this service may become 
where an electric light and power com- 
pany, under liberal and eager manage- 


ment, adopts the policy of ‘enlightened 
selfishness” and endeavors to spread its 
influence broadcast, is best seen in a 
concrete example. I choose to cite 
Toledo, not that this is such an exception- 
al case, but because of my personal 
familiarity with conditions there. 

Take the commercial life of the city 
as the first example of what a lighting 
company can ordinarily accomplish. 
Toledo used to be almost in the class of 
the “nine-o’clock town.” When the 
day’s work was done, people went home 
and stayed there. 

Today, Toledo is as active and bustling 
a little metropolis as one would care to 
see. Recently a party of several visiting 
officials were gathered in the rooms of 
The Toledo Commerce Club discussing 
various matters just previous to a lunch- 
eon being given to consider the new city 
boulevard proposition. Naturally, the 
project turned to municipal develop- 
ment as the various prominent men of the 
city, interested in its progress and de- 
velopment, dropped into the club for 
their usual noon luncheon conferences 
and committee meetings. 

“In my estimation,” said a prominent 
visiting engineer, “there is nothing that 
makes a more vivid and lasting impres- 
sion on the visitor to a city in favor of 
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Toledo street when the campaign for better business 
had “taken hold.” 


in the 


The small signs are lost 
large 
displays 


maze of individualized 


the enterprise and progressiveness of 
that city than high-class and modern 
electric street, sign and store lighting. 

“T travel all over the country in my 
line of municipal engineering, and I know 
the impression that is made on me by the 
various cities I visit. It is those which 
have modern and _ attractive lighting, 
the elaborate and new designs of street 
signs and the modern plans of store 
lighting that burn into my mind the 
deep and lasting idea that they are live 
and attractive municipalities. 

“Why, just stop and reason it out for 
yourself,” he continued. “It’s not a 
new thought but the effect is perhaps 
almost unconsciously made on you. 
The average man visiting your city on 
business spends considerable time in his 
evenings on your business streets. With 
his dinner over at the hotel or club, he 
wanders out for a walk or for the theater 
or some business engagement. 

“He strolls down the street for a little 
relaxation or looking for amusement. 

“Get the effect yourself- 

“In one city he is greeted with winking, 
blinking signs, beautiful electrical effects 
that flash and twist and turn, and which 
not only attract and hold his attention, but 
win his admiration. He marvels at their 
ingenuity and completeness and with the 
motion and life and brilliancy and ac- 
tivity displayed and indicated on every 
side—the impression is forced on him 
that the city is alive. The lights and 
the signs and the whole scheme of the 
brilliant illumination create the im- 
pression that the city is teeming with 
activity, that it is alive and busy, and 
that it would be a place for the man who 
is looking for a busy, prosperous city 
in which to locate. 

“And I want to add that Toledo has 
made wonderful strides in this lighting 
in the last two years. I have been coming 
here for several years on business and | 
was deeply impressed on my last few 
visits with the marked strides you are 
making in the increased amount of light- 
ing, the large number of additional 
signs and the general evidence of in- 
creased activity and enterprise in your 
business streets. 

“It does not look like the same city 
in your business district. There is so 
much more going on and the electric 
lighting has added so much to its spirit 
of life. I want to say right here that 
Toledo is being talked about by the men 
I meet in various cities because of this 
activity in its business section. It is 
beginning to look like a regular big city.” 

Mr. Roy S. Smith, an expert in civic 
betterment and in the promotion of 
commercial organization, recently com- 
pleted a campaign for increasing the 
membership of The Toledo Commerce 
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Club. The success of his work was due 
almost entirely to the new spirit of pro- 
gress Which has been developed by the 
lighting company. In acknowledging 
this debt, Mr. Smith said: 

“Frank Coates, president of the Toledo 
Railways & Light Company, is a wonder. 
He is active in all movements. He is 
chairman of the entertainment committee 
of The Toledo Commerce Club and was 
captain of one of the teams in the record- 
breaking membership campaign recently 
concluded which secured the club some 
$200 members and gave it an income 
of over $100,000 a year for three years. 

“He did great work in this campaign. 
The light company, itself, took out 50 
members in the campaign and assigned 
these memberships to their employees 
in addition to which heads of depart- 
ments and even some of the motormen 
and conductors took out memberships.” 

But the lighting company’s activity 
is not wholly commercial. A big factor 





Toledo street at the beginning of the present management. Only occasional 


though the street | 


in the prosperity of the city is the service 
it renders to various industries—selfish 
service, always, but constructive to an 
unusual degree. A certain manufacturer 
of electric starting devices for automobiles 
was ina quandary to increase the capacity 
of his plant. He went to the lighting 
company for advice. It was found that 
the essential thing was to increase the 
output of the ovens in which armatures 
were baked. Now, nobody has _ really 
studied the question of armature baking: 
the past method has been to put the 
armatures into an oven of given tempera- 
ture and let ’em cook for twelve hours. 
The industrial-heating expert of the 
lighting company went at the problem 
scientifically, discovered why twelve 
hours’ time was required under ordinary 
methods and proceeded, by the intro- 
duction of electric heat and forced-air 
circulation, to cut the time of the opera- 
tion in half. Figure the profit to the 
manufacturer and to the city of Toledo 

for it must be realized that the pros- 
perity of every citizen adds to the pros- 
perity of the city, and that every busy 
industrial plant means increased wages, 
taxes and local trade. 

Again, consider the anti-drudgery in- 
fluence of a lighting company that, within 
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two years, has installed an electric iron 
in every fifth home, an electric sweeper 
in one home out of every twenty. In 
most homes, the broom is used at least 
five hours weekly—five hours of sicken- 
ing toil to the average woman. In 
Toledo, an aggregate of over half a 
million hours of this drudgery is saved 
annually through the introduction of 
electric sweeping—over 500,000 woman- 
hours each year reclaimed from drudgery 
and applied to useful or pleasurable 
service. Can anyone compute the value 
of this saving to the community? The 
same thought can be applied to the 
electric flatiron: someone has estimated 
the distance which it is necessary to 
walk between the ironing board and the 
stove, when using an ordinary sad iron. 
These figures applied to the flatiron 
statistics of Toledo, develop the as- 
tounding fact that the women of this city 
are saved something like 50,000 miles 
of walking annually through the use 
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1 small signs were to be seen, 
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of the electric iron—the equivalent of 
one person walking twice around the 
circumference of the earth. 

There is a certain humor in_ these 
figures, but also behind them there is a 
very serious and vital fact; which is that 
every step in the development of an 





Toledo practices as it preaches. The “diving- 


girl” display advertises a resort reached by 
the company's street cars 
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electric light and power company carries 
a tremendous correlative gain for the 
community, a tremendous service to 
humanity. The management of the 
Toledo Railways & Light Company 
(which is simply characteristic of the 
management of many other electric 
utilities both in and out of the Doherty 
organization) is fundamentally selfish: 
it is an organization conducted for prof- 
it. But no utility can profit except in 
proportion as it serves, and the service 
amounts to something more than running 
a loop of wire from a transformer to a 
meter and rendering a monthly bill. 

Toledo’s 600 and more electric signs 
have brought prosperity to the entire 
city by making it a “live’’ town—brisk, 
vivacious, optimistic, full of business. 
Toledo’s appliance sales have brought 
freedom from drudgery to thousands of 
her womankind—wives and mothers 
whose value to the community is in 
inverse ratio to the amount of physical 
toil they are compelled to perform. 
Toledo’s power and _ industrial-heating 
service have brought greater prosperity 
to many manufacturies whose products 
are sold outside the city, but whose prof- 
its are invested at home. 

What is true of Toledo is true of many 
other communities. The business of the 
lighting company, wherever it is conducted 
upon a liberal basis, is a business of 
idealists. We should realize this fact our- 
selves, and should make others realize it. 


New Barstow Industrial Department 

An interesting development in the cen- 
tral-station field is the industrial depart- 
ment recently instituted by W. 5S. Barstow 
& Company, controlling some 40 utilities in 
New England and otherparts of the East 
and Middle West. The purpose of the new 
department is to assist these communities 
in locating industries within their borders. 
Cooperative working arrangements have 
already been made with local chambers 
of commerce, and data is being gathered 
in each community on vacant or unused 
factory buildings and sites. The new 
department therefore, fulfills the cen- 
tral-station ideal of selfish and unselfish 
policy combined: it aims to develop 
community pride and prosperity through- 
out the territory it serves, and by so 
doing to greatly widen the market for 
power and other industrial installations. 
A. M. Torrey, formerly in charge of the 
soliciting department of Hildreth & 
Company, and at present in charge of 
the engineering contract work of the 
Barstow interests, will head the new 
industrial department. 


H. N. McConnell, Commercial Mana- 
ger, United Gas & Electric Engineering 
Co., New York, says: “I have read 
practically every line in every issue of 
Electrical Merchandise for almost seven 
years, and I want to say that the last 
issue is the best. You are doing more 
for the commercial development of the 
central-station business than any other 
influence.” 
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The past six months have been big months for The Hoover as 
Suction Sweeper and Hoover Dealers. One electric com- 
pany during the month of March sold over $9,000 worth 
of Hoovers. Another electric company sold $20,000 

worth of Hoovers in March, April and May. ‘There 
is big business and a Jot of profit in The Hoover for you. 


Gold medal winner 
San Francisco 


At the Panama-Pacific Exposition The Hoover Suction Sweeper 
was awarded the gold medal as the most efficient electric clean- 
ing machine on the market. It has won similar medals during 
1915 at the Anglo-American Peace Exposition, London, and the 
Taisho Exposition, Tokio, Japan 


Found 98.5 efficient 
by thorough test 


One of the largest electric companies in America has for months 
been making thorough tests of the different electric cleaners. The 
report of The Hoover shows a cleaning efficiency of 98.5 “~—the 
only machine approaching 100% efficiency. 











Hoover Sales 


$50,000 for 1915 


That is the anticipated business of just 
one central station on Hoovers. 







It is typical of the big business that is being 
done by central stations which are going 
out after business on Hoovers. 







The Hoover makes enormous sales possible 
because it not only is a better cleaner, but 
actually sells itself to prospects by the spec- 
tacular manner in which it absolutely 
proves its thoroughness in practical 

demonstrations. 









Let us send you a Hoover for 
a thorough test 









Find out at our risk and expense why 
Hoovers outsell other electric cleaners 
find out how and why they do a 
class of work impossible for compet- 
ing machines to equal. 


Find out the particulars of the sell- 
ing plan which has been a regular 
money-mint for the electric com- 
panies that are using it. 





Sells easiest because | 
itgets allfhedeet SS 
: 








Send the coupon now 


The Hoover makes the suction effective by the electric-driven before you forget 


r is the only electric carpet sweeper and vacuum cleaner : 
brush. It is the only electric rp eepe vac eane The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
combined. Investigate the efficiency of The Hoover for yourself, 902 East Maple Avenue 


and you will quickly understand why it is awarded the medals for New Berlin, Ohio 
efficiency and why it is making enormous sales for Hoover who a You may send us for our examination and 
have had only ordinary success with other cleaning machines. testing one of your Baby Hoovers, with the 
Use the coupon and start something. é understanding that there is to be no expense 
or obligation involved. Also send us par- 
z ticulars of the selling campaign which you 
say has proved very successful for electric 
2 companies. 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
902 East Maple Ave. New Berlin, Ohio 


Firm name ae aa 













Address = 


: Your name 





























MERCHANDISING METHODS 


Salesmanship Management Window Displays 


Advertising 


Showing the Dealers How to Do It 


Dayton Company temporarily Resumes Appliance Selling and Makes 


HE Dayton Power & Light Com- 

pany sold nearly 100 electric irons 

a day for six days during the week 

of August 16-21st. The remarkable total 
550 irons—for so short a period, was 
the result of timely newspaper adver- 
tising in large space coupled with an 
attractive bargain offer. The bargain 


consisted of a folding  ironing-board 
given away free with each 6-pound 


Westinghouse iron bought at the regular 
retail price of $3.00. The scope of the 
advertising employed during the cam- 
paign is shown by the following schedule 
for the three Dayton newspapers: 


August 18° Herald = 44 inches 
August 13. News 14 inches 
August 14 Journal 44 inches 
August 15 Journal !5 page 

August 15 News ly page 

August 16 News 55 inches 
August 17) Journal 55 inches 
August 17. Herald 1% page 

August 18 Herald 55 inches 
August 19 News 55 inches 
August 20) Herald 55 inches 
August 21) Journal 55 inches 


Kach advertisement included a picture 
of an attractive girl using the iron on the 
ironing board, the same picture em- 
ployed throughout, serving to identify 
the whole series; a description of the 
offer and other details. 

The mechanics of the campaign are 
best understood by a little retrospection. 
In the early part of 1910, the Dayton 
Power & Light Company discontinued 
the sale of lamps and electrical appli- 
ances, turning over this end of the busi- 
ness to the dealers and contractors, but 
neglecting no opportunity to cooperate 
with them in developing the appliance 
market. More concretely, the central 
station has helped by continuous educa- 
tional advertising about the various 
domestic appliances, by turning over the 
company’s display window to each dealer 
in turn for a week’s demonstration of his 
goods, by offering liberal commissions 
to the contractors and dealers for electric 
irons sold within a specified time, and 
in various other ways. This plan is, of 
course, a practical acknowledgment of 
the theory that the true function of the 
central station is to sell and distribute 
current, while that of the dealer or con- 
tractor is to do wiring and sell current- 
consuming devices at a profit. 

However, it became advisable for the 


' An Extraordinary Bargain 
A Famous $2.00 Springer Folding Ironing Board 


Big 6-day Record 


central station temporarily to partici- 
pate in the selling for three reasons: 
because of the great necessity in Dayton 
of increased consumption of current 
through household appliances; because 


of the attendant need of stimulating 
interest’ in electrical appliances, irons 


especially, and doing it in a hurry; and 
for the third reason that the central 
station operates without minimum 
charge. 

Before undertaking the six-day cam- 
paign, it was clearly understood that to 
place a large number of irons and other 
appliances on the company’s lines in so 
short a time would be a real feat of mer- 
chandising, and that all the tricks of the 
merchant would have to utilized. 
Accordingly, a store was secured on Main 
Street, a half block from the center of 
the city, and fitted up as a temporary 
electric shop. The campaign was a 
Westinghouse drive, all the usual appli- 
ances being demonstrated and sold, as 
well as the iron, although the latter was 
pushed as the leader. The demonstrator 
in charge was Miss 8. J. Frush from the 
Pittsburgh office. She was played up 
in one or two of the newspaper adver- 


a 


he 


tisements and further interest was stimu- 
lated in her demonstrations by the 
announcement that one iron would be 
given away free each day at the electric 
shop. 

The central station concentrated its 
entire selling effort on the irons, preferring 
to encroach no further on the. selling 
prerogatives of the dealers which, in 1910, 
it had voluntarily allotted them. The 
actual selling of the general appliance 
lines was left to such of the local dealers 
and contractors who were Westinghouse 
agents. Thus the daily demonstrations 
in the electric shop were, in effect, new 
and faluable central-station cooperation 
for the dealers, the net result of which 
was the sale of a large number of other 
kinds of appliances as well as the 550 
irons. 

Thomas F. Kelly, commercial mana- 
ger of the Dayton Power & Light Com- 
pany, sums up the noteworthy features 
of the sale, apart from the large number 
of irons disposed of, as follows: 

“Practically two-thirds of 


the iron 


sales were strictly cash sales, the money 
in each case being immediately paid 
A large part of the 


down for the goods. 








Will Be 


GIVEN FREE 


With Eah 


Westinghouse Electric Iron 


For Six Days Commencing August 16th. 


Demonstration of 




















1915, During the 


Electrical Appliances 


At Our Temporary 


Electric Shop at 40 South Main Street 


$3.00 buys an Electric Iron (guaranteed for life) and the Folding Ironing Board--Cash or Monthly Payments. 
Visit our Electric Shop or Office and Order One 


BELL MAIN 4494—Telephone Orders 


Attended To Promptly—HOME PHONE o100 


The Dayton Power and Light Company 


40 South Main Street 


Electric Shop Open 8 a. m. to 9 p. m. 


Newspaper ad used in Dayton appliance campaign. 





and 50 South Jefferson Street 


An Electric Iron Will Be Given Away Absolutely Free Each Day 


The same cut for each ad identified the whole series 
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balance, of course, was paid on delivery 
of the irons. The large proportion of 
cash sales is all the more remarkable 
because the customer had the option of 
paying cash, or $1.00 with the order or 
upon delivery of the iron and $1.00 per 
month until paid. 

“Satisfactory as the results were, we 
were handicapped by bad weather 
protracted coolness throughout the week 
and pouring rain on the last two days. 
Yet, such was the potency of the news- 
paper advertising and the bargain offer 
that the large majority of people who 
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bought irons on the closing day of the 
demonstration walked into the store and 
said something like this: ‘I want to 
buy the iron and ironing board you've 
been advertising this week.’ ”’ 

The results of a secondary one-week 
campaign conducted by the Dayton 
Power & Light Company in Wilmington, 
Ohio, are worth noting: 29 irons, ten 
toaster stoves and one sewing-machine 
motor. Wilmington is a town of 4500 
population where 835 families or approxi- 
mately one-sixth of the population are 
using electric service. 


A Department-store Sales Course 


Stern Brothers Drill their Help in Stock Handling and Selling; why 
Central-station Salesmen Need Similar Instruction 


HE basis of all organized sales effort 

is knowledge of the goods. Metro- 
politan stores such as Lord & Taylor and 
Stern Brothers in New York have just 
begun to see the importance of such 
knowledge for their sales help and to 
maintain definite courses of instruction 


in the manufacturing, handling and 
selling of goods. In the electrical in- 


dustry, on the other hand, the salesman 
has a vast amount of matter available 
for his instruction, but the instruction 
itself is seldom open to him. It 
though one handed a youth a list of 
books pertinent to a school course, and 
then forgot to make study obligatory 
for him or to place him under pedagogical 
guidance and discipline. It is easy 
to prove that it is not difficult to systema- 
tize instruction regarding the goods a 
salesman handles, first by showing how the 
large New York department store trains 
its salesman and then by making a few 
concrete suggestions to fit the central- 
station field. 

In July, 1914, the Department Store 
Education Association of New York City 
started an experimental school at Lord 
& Taylor's, on Fifth Avenue. A class 
of over 100 saleswomen was formed, and 
weekly conferences were held with depart- 
ment heads for the study of their special 
problems. The work was carried on for 
three and one-half months and resulted 
in some interesting findings regarding 
the physical and mental standing of the 
girls and their great need of education. 
Upon the basis of these studies, the 
Association worked out a constructive 
plan of education, and started on Febru- 
ary 1, 1915, another school at Stern 
Brothers’ store. 

The members of the classes were not 
raw material; they were experienced 
saleswomen who knew their stock, at 
least’ superficially, and who thought 
that they had learned from experience 
the various types of customers and how 
each should be handled. On the other 
hand, the promoters of the educational 
course went on the theory that the most 
experienced of the girls were decidedly 
short on talking points about the stock 


Is as 


and the essentials of scientific salesman- 
ship. 

Accordingly, the saleswomen were 
divided into three groups. Each group 
consisted of girls in allied departments 
and the common factor in each group 
was made the basis of the work. That 
is to say, a dozen departments were 
represented in the class studying textiles 
—muslins, domestics, white goods, 
hosiery, fancy linens, cretonnes, fringes, 
tidies and laces, upholstery, infant’s 
wear, domestic and French underwear 
and laces. Another class consisted of 
representatives from the glove, neck- 
wear, veiling, ribbon, hats and flowers, 
trimming and art-embroidery depart- 
ments. A third class confined _ itself 
to the study of leathers and metals. 

The chief aim of each course was to 
give the girls a thorough knowledge of 
the stock they handle every day. Thus, 
it was felt, they would take a fresh and 
vital interest in their job, and be able 
to answer intelligently every question 
about goods that a customer might put 
to them. On occasion, they might also 
render the customer valuable service 
in selecting, for example, dress fabrics, 
and advise how to clean and launder 
them. Not quite so much stress was 
laid on actual salesmanship, although 
as we shall see a little later, this was by 
no means neglected. 

Just to consider for a moment the work 
done in a typical department: the girls 
who handle dress goods study samples 
of the goods in all the processes of manu- 
facture, from the raw material to the 
finished product. They learn about the 
methods of adulteration, and the various 
qualities of cottons and linens. They 
study textile color and design, reasons 
for shrinkage, and the best way to clean 
and launder goods sold in their depart- 
ments. Special text-books are being 
written for the use of students and a 
library of books, which bear on depart- 
mental subjects, has been installed for 
their benefit. In the case of special 
departments, the girls are given special 
instruction. For example, in the shoe 
department, they are drilled in’ the 
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anatomy of the foot and the proper 
fitting of customers. 

In the way of strict salesmanship, the 
girls are given a series of lectures on the 
types of customers, how to make the 
approach and close the sale. A demon- 
stration sale is staged for the benefit of 
the class and discussed in detail. There 
are also lectures on commercial ethics 
the relation of the employees to the store, 
to each other, to the customer. The 
girls are instructed in rapid calculation, 
fractions, discounts, business English 
with particular reference to grammatical 
errors, and in the geography of New 
York. <A great deal of attention is also 
devoted to health instruction and gym 
work. 

About 150 saleswomen took up school 
work in Stern Brothers’ store in Febru- 
ary. The first class of 44 girls was 
graduated this spring, each girl receiving 
a certificate. A second class completed 
its course on July 17, and other classes 
will be graduated in the fall. The work 
of the Department Store Association 
will gradually be extended so as to take 
in outside as well as New York stores. 
Normal instruction will be undertaken 
to develop teachers who can make the 
work national in scope. ‘The Associa- 
tion will also attempt eventually to co- 
operate with the New York Board of 


Education with the view to. giving 
future department-store girls a good 
start in the right direction. It is, of 


course, too early to trace definite results, 
but this much has been ascertained: 
several customers of Stern Brothers 
have voluntarily praised the manage- 
ment for the good service they have 
received from the girls in the dress-goods 
departments. The girls, themselves, are 
keen for the idea and say that it has given 
them a fresh grip on their job, and given 
that job in their minds the dimensions 
of a career. As one concrete evidence 
of their interest, the first graduating 
class has already formed itself into an 
alumnae association, and this will afford 
opportunity to the Department Store 
Education Association to arrange a 
series of special lectures for the alumne. 

Now, the girls who work in New York 
department stores are frankly a nonde- 
script crowd. Yet, given half a show, 
over 150 of them in one store proved 
themselves eager to acquire a working 
knowledge of the goods they sell, and to 
do their work thereafter with intelligence 
and professional spirit. It goes without 
saying that the central-station salesman 
is a vastly higher type than the depart- 
ment-store girl. The inevitable  con- 
nection between complete knowledge of 
goods and highly productive salesman- 
ship is brought home to him every day. 
He would appreciate better opportuni- 
ties to learn something about the goods 
he handles. 

Does he get such opportunities? Re- 
presentatives from the large manu- 
facturers give occasional talks before 
the company sections. In Denver, Prov- 
idence and a few other cities, the central- 
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station salesmen have been drilled in 
stock handling and selling at least as 
thoroughly as the Stern Brothers’ sales- 
women, and for a much longer period 
of time. But the fact remains that the 
average lamp or appliance salesman 
knows little or nothing about the history 
of incandescent lamp development, the 
evolution of heating units in electric 
ranges. The constructive features or 
the mechanical principles involved in 
the manufacture of the various domestic 
appliances are to him a sealed book. 
As we said before, all the “dope” in the 
world is available for him, and the only 
thing remaining is to pour this great 
mass of unfettered material into the 
mould of definite instruction. This is 
not as hard as it seems. The girl in 
the Stern Brothers’ silk department. is 
now equipped to help the customer to 
select the right materials and colors, and 
to answer any objections regarding qual- 
ity or price. For the saleswoman now 
knows just what materials have gone 
into the silk, how it is woven and dyed, 
and just why it costs as much as it does. 
And she can give the customer valuable 
points on how to clean and care for her 
newly purchased garment. 

The central-station salesman should 
be just as well posted, for example, on 
electric vacuum sweepers. He should 
know what work the appliance is de- 
signed to perform; how this work is 
ordinarily performed non-electrically ; how 
his appliance performs it; the comparative 
costs In money, time and human energy; 
the ordinary objections interposed by 
prospective buyers; the most successful 
sales arguments and methods; the talking 
points of competitive electrical appli- 
ances designed for the same purpose 
and the exact truth about competitors’ 
claims. Finally, the neophyte should 
see repeated demonstrations of actual 
sales by expert veterans. 

Concrete suggestions could be piled 
up indefinitely, but one more will suffice. 
Take such a simple appliance as a one- 
quart water cup equipped with a rack 
for boiling eggs. The salesman should 
know how long it takes to raise one quart 
of water from normal temperature to 
boiling on a coal range, on a gas range, 
or by electricity. He should know that 
he can steam four eggs to custard con- 
sistency in an electric egg-boiler with the 
current on only two minutes. 

Of course, it is easier for some central 
stations to give definite courses of in- 
struction than for others. But no sales 
manager would stand pat on _ that 
excuse. The industry is flooded with 
“dope; there is no longer any excuse 
for the central-station solicitor to fall 
into the predicament of the wall-paper 
salesman, who when asked how wall 
paper was made, flushed, hemmed and 
hawed, cleared his throat, and_ finally 
answered—*“By machinery.” The cen- 
tral-station salesman knows that he 
needs definite instruction on how to 
handle and sell his goods, he wants it 
and he ought to have it. 
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Campaigning in the Dog Days 
Sewing-machine Motors Sell Briskly in 
Month usually Given to Loafing 


OMMENT has been made in several 
journals of the sales made by the 
Toledo Railways & Light Company on 
the hottest day in April, when 61 appli- 
ances, 100 hp. in motors and several 
house-wiring contracts were recorded. 
Another and even better hot-weather 
record was hung up by this company 
in the month of July, when a number 
of the sales-department representatives 
were vacationing and the thermometer 
was breaking altitude records. 
The feature of the month’s effort was 
a sewing-machine motor, but this special- 
ty was not permitted to interfere with 
the solicitation of other classes of business. 
Of the motors, 115 were sold, but there 
were also secured 160 house-wiring con- 
tracts and power contracts amounting 
to 1351 hp. The appliances sold in- 
cluded not only the usual domestic 
appliances such as washing machines, 
vacuum sweepers, irons, ranges, portable 
stoves, fans, ete., but there were also 
on the list such commercial applications 
as industrial-heating appliances and signs. 
Considering the season and the fact 
that the department was more or less 
disrupted by the absence of regular men 
and the breaking in of new men, some 
of the individual records are extra- 
ordinary. J. J. Cooney, for example, 
sold 25  sewing-machine motors, two 
washing machines and a miscellany of 
other appliances totalling $1167. HL. F. 
Heyman was close behind in sewing- 
machine motor sales with 21, though his 
total merchandise amounted to only a 
shade under $600. T. B. MeMillan, 
who sold 19 sewing-machine motors, 
added enough other appliances to his 
credit to make a total of $850 in gross 
sales. Altogether, the department. dis- 
posed of $30,256.66 worth of merchan- 
dise. 


Some Summer Sales Figures 


The Electric Shop of the Kansas City 
Electric Light Company sold 500 irons 
in one month. 

During the first five days of a two 
months’ electric-iron sale inaugurated 
by the United Electric Light & Power 
Company of New York, 250 irons were 
sold, or one every ten minutes. 

A bargain offer of the Sandusky (Ohio) 
Gas & Electric Company to wire any 
kitchen or laundry for $12, or a five- 
room one-story house for $18.59, resulted 
in the equipment of four kitchens and 20 
houses wired throughout. 

The Huntley Brothers Company of 
Oregon City, Ore.—less than 5000 popu- 
lation—sold 1000 tungsten lamps in ten 
days. 

The summer brought to a close an 
eight-months’ sign campaign of the 
Pacific Power & Light Company of 
Portland which resulted in the sale of 
80 signs with an aggregate of 5404 lamps. 
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Universal Electric Coffee Urn $20.00 


UNIVERSAL 
American-Sheffield Plate 


ARTISTICALLY CORRECT 
MECHANICALLY PERFECT 


The modern successor to the 
beautiful Shefheld Plate so popular 
a century ago. 

Electro silver plated on fine 
quality, solid white nickel silver, 
combining the most modern materi- 
als and manufacturing processes. 





Every Electrical Appliance stamped with the 
above trade-mark can be recommended to 


your most exacting customers. 


The line includes Electric Coffee 
Urns, Percolators, Samovars, Tea 
Pots, Chafing Dishes, Toasters, etc., 
each of which conforms to the high 


standard of all UNIVERSAL 


HEATING ELEMENT GUARANTEED 
FOR FIVE YEARS 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


New Britain, Conn. 





Universal Electric Tea Pot $13.00 
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A Fan Breeze on Every Lamp-post 
ENTRAL stations are perhaps a 

little prone to face the public they 
serve with stiffly starched front and over- 
dignified mien. As a class, they have 
not been keen to realize that the average 
man does not want all facts and serious 
argument; being human, he likes to be 
“jollied” a little. He is always agreeably 
surprised to learn that his lighting com- 
pany is a human institution and not the 
soulless corporation he has always  be- 
lieved it to be. The Dayton Power & 
Light Company has just furnished an 
excellent example of how the central 
station may “kid along” the public in 
a pleasing way, and yet mix in with the 
fun good publicity and a serious under- 
lving merchandising thought. 

During one of the blistering hot-spells 
of late summer, the commercial depart- 
ment, T. F. Kelly, manager, installed a 
16-inch oscillating fan on each of the 
twelve ornamental boulevard lighting 
standards along the two blocks which 
make up the shopping district of Main 
Street. Attached to each standard was 
a small card which read: 


Keep Cool 
The Dayton Fan & Motor Company 
‘*Made in Dayton” 
Electric Fans 
Operated By 
The Dayton Power & Light Company 


The three Dayton newspapers were 
quick to see the humor and the human 
interest in this “little jolly,” and played 
it up in a variety of ways, but always 
with a facetious touch which accentuated 
the pleasantness of the incident and 
tended further to dispel the popular 
conception — of corporation.” 
Incidentally, the fans created a = con- 
tinuously cool breeze on the sunny side 
of a mighty hot street and = sidewalk 
throngs of every kind and degree grate- 
fully took advantage of it. 


‘soulless 


Little Rock Window Contest 


In the belief that many of their appli- 
ance sales are started in the windows 
of their electric shop, the officials of the 
Little Rock Railway & Electric Company 
systematically tap every vein of ideas 
and suggestions which subsequently may 
be crystallized into effective window 
displays. As a case in point, they 
have begun to apply to their appliance 
windows their salesmen’s intimate knowl- 
edge of what appeals to the public. A 
personal competition was recently ar- 
ranged, each salesman being delegated 
to the company windows for a week. 
He was left free to dress the windows 
according to his own ideas, without 
suggestions or interference from the 
commercial manager or anybodygelse. 
Thus he has felt that it was up to him 
to outdo the other salesmen, and he has 
also seen an unusual personal opportunity 
to link this branch of the company’s 
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own. field 
As a result, all the latent window- 


advertising directly to his 
work. 
dressing ability of each salesman has 
come to the fore, and the windows of the 
Little Rock Electric Shop have taken on 
new punch and purpose. 


“Space” or Advertising? 
RE you buying “space” or are you 
advertising? 

Your daily newspaper sells you only 
space — at so much an inch. Whether 
that space is profitable or not depends 
upon what you put in it. 

Among trained advertising men today, 
there is a deal of exact knowledge about 
“copy,” as the wording of advertisements 
is technically called. A prominent expert 
knows, for example, that he can get 
inquiries for a certain $5 article, sold by 
mail, at a cost of 85 cents each: that by 
using other “copy” the cost is $2.33 per 
inquiry: that certain “catchy” copy 
made the inquiries cost $14.20 each. 
This expert can tell, almost off-hand, 
whether or not an advertisement will 
pay — and why. 

The average retail merchant — espe- 
cially the department-store man — has a 
certain amount of this knowledge of 
advertising causes and results. He can 
tell by his sales records whether or not 
an advertisement pays. He studies to 
find the reasons for success or failure. 
Next time he prepares an ad he employs 
his experience and tries to fashion his 
announcement upon the model which 
brought him net profits on a previous 
sale. 

The amateur advertiser continually 
strives for “something different.”” How 
foolish this idea is is realized when we 
learn that a great national advertiser 
used the same identical piece of copy for 
over two years, spending something like 
$200,000 upon repeated insertions of one 
single advertisement. Each insertion 
brought returns, inquiries, sales. 

The finances of advertising are some- 
thing about which nobody except the 
high-salaried fad-specialist ‘thinks very 
much, yet the basic principles apply as 
directly to a ten dollar ad in the Tus- 
carawas Trumpet as to one in the Satur- 
day Evening Post that costs two thousand. 
If you advertise a $3.50 flatiron upon 
which the net profit is 70 cents, it is 
obvious that a $7.00 ad must sell ten 
irons. At the rate of ten irons for every 
$7.00 worth of advertising, you can spend 
$700 or $7,000 or $7,000,000, and you are 
no better off than if you had not spent a 
nickel. In any event, you have simply 
swapped dollars, for you have spent all 
your net profit in advertising. 

But supposing you sell twenty irons 
for each $7.00 spent for advertising. In 
that event, every dollar spent brings you 
a dollar profit, so that the more you 
spend the more you make. On such a 
basis there is no limit to the amount you 
should be willing to invest in space. 

Not one electrical merchant in fifty has 
the slightest notion of what his adver- 
tising pays, or whether it pays at all. 
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There is a prevailing notion, especially 
among central stations, that it is “good 
policy” to spend a little money with the 
newspapers “to keep them sweet.” There 
is also a prevailing notion that any old 
sort of advertising has a certain “public- 
ity” value. Both of these notions are 
true—to a microscopic extent. But if you 
are spending over $500 a year you owe il 
to yourself or your stockholders to look 
for and insist upon definite results. 

The way to get definite results it to 
have a definite aim in preparing your 
copy, and to keep definite records of the 
returns. If an advertisement pays, re- 
peat it until it fails. If an advertise- 
ment does not pay, stop it. When you 
set about writing the next ad, study your 
previous successes and try to follow and 
improve upon the success-factors they 
contained. If you don’t know whether 
an advertisement pays, go talk to the 
department-store manager and find out 
from him how he gauges his results. 
His business is no harder—and_ no 
‘asier — to analyze than yours. 

Above all, spend as much time and 
thought on the copy of your ads as the 
space is worth. To “dash off” an ad in 
ten minutes when the space costs ten 
dollars is actual dishonesty. You would 
spend two hours to collect a bill amount- 
ing to ten dollars. You would argue two 
hours for an extra ten dollar discount on 
a purchase of material or appliances. 
You would stand suit and waste a day’s 
time rather than submit to a ten-dollar 
over-charge. Then, in the name _ of 
sense, why not give two hours to the 
preparation of a ten-dollar ad? 

The newspaper sells you only space. 
Whether it is profitable or not depends 
wholly upon what you put into that space. 
In other words, advertising is space plus 
brains. 


Six Central-station Prize Winners 


A number of central stations and elec- 
trical dealers and contractors won prizes 
for the best electrical windows displayed 
during the national window contest 
recently held by the Rice Leaders of the 
World Association for dealers in all lines 
of trade. One of the conditions of the 
contest was that the products of mem- 
bers of the Association should be dis- 
played. The Simplex Heating Company 
of Cambridge is one member, and the 
following central stations devised prize- 
winning Simplex windows: Central 
Maine Power Company, Waterville, Me.:; 
Consolidated Gas & Electric Light Com- 
pany, Baltimore; the Denver Gas & 
Electric Light Company; Manchester 
(N. H.) Traction, Light & Power Com- 
pany; Syracuse Lighting Company; 
United Electric Light & Water Company, 
New Britain, Conn. Several electrical 
dealers and contractors also qualified 
for prizes by displaying, in their windows, 
the goods of the Robbins & Myers Com- 
pany of Springfield, Ohio, and the 
Splitdorf Electric Company of Newark, 
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ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING 


Signs 
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Display Lighting 


Window Lighting 


The Community-owned Talking Sign 


Charleston Plan of Developing Sign Prospects Available for Every Central Station 


HE average central station cannot 
afford to maintain an elaborate 
electric-sign department, and yet 
the sign field cannot be fully developed 
without the hard, organized sales work 
of such a department or some equiva- 
lent. The most practical prop for the 
one or two-man sign department, and 
even of great assistance to the big 
organization in developing sign prospects, 
is the cooperative advertising concern, 
such as exists in Charleston under the 
name of the Charleston Advertising 
Company. This company consists of 
30 stockholder-advertisers who own and 
use in common a large talking roof-sign 
in a prominent location. Since there 
is room in every town for such a move- 
ment, created and supported by the 
central station, we present the Charleston 
plan in detail. 
Up to a short time ago, there was not 
a Charleston merchant or manufacturer 
who could be persuaded to buy a roof 
sign, and so there were none in town. 
Realizing the stimulating effect of at 
least one such sign, G. H. Waring, vice- 
president and general manager, and 
W. J. LaPortes, new-business manager 
of the Consolidated Railway & Lighting 
Company, set their minds to work on the 
problem. They felt) that) their own 
company could not afford to bear the 
expense of a roof sign, so finally, they 
evolved the idea of the community- 
owned sign as being the most satisfactory 
and economical for the users, and the 
best way to create sign spirit among the 
merchants, and thus to increase the 
central-station opportunity for new sign 
sales and revenue. 
The plan was worked out and put 
before the merchants. So quickly did 


Charleston Electrical Advertising Co. 
INCORPORATED 
SERVICE CONTRACT. No 
DATE 191 
You are hereby authorized to display, on Electric Talking Sign locat 
ed on King Street near Hasell, the following advertisement for a period of 
months beginning oA and ending 
No. commutator reading as per copy supplied 
This reading to be changed as desired on regular “re-set”days, provided 
copy is supplied 48 hours in advance 
For this advertising service we agree to pay $ at the rate of 
$ monthly 
Signed 
By 
Accepted by 
For CHARLESTON ELECTRICAL ADVERTISING CO, Inc 
Remarks segs 
- - or ceere -- > 
Order form; employedgin ““signingup’” transient ad- 
Tvertising contracts 


By L. D. SaGe 


they respond that the stock company was 
formed in ten days, with a capital of 
$3,000, and five weeks later the sign was 
dominating the entire shopping district 
on King Street. The Greenwood Adver- 
tising Company of Knoxville designed and 
built the sign with Mason Monograms. 
According to the plan adopted in 
Charleston, each stockholder must be 
an advertiser carrying at least two lines 
of advertising for two years. His rate 
is $5.00 per line per month. Only one 
share can be owned by an individual or 
corporation, and stock is sold to only 
one man or firm in the same line of 
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Night view of Charleston’s cooperative sign. The 
torch flames, wings and whirling globe 
are all moving attractions 


business. This was a wise precaution 
of Mr. LaPortes’. He foresaw that it 
was the best way to eliminate all jealous- 
ies and squabbles at their source. 

The schedule of charges—minimum 
space two lines—to transient or non- 
stockholder advertisers is based on the 
length of contract as follows: 


One to six months $7.50 per line per month 
Six months to one year $6.00 per line per month 
One to two years $5.00 per line per month 


On the basis of the regular charge for 
sign lighting, the central station receives 
$100 per month for current and mainte- 
nance. 

Now what are the advantages of this 
plan? 

First for the customer, himself. 

At a cost of less than 17 cents per 
day if he is a stockholder, and at a cost 
of no more than 25 cents per day if he is 
a transient, he obtains the benefit of a 
sign, 45 by 32 feet, of individual design 
and spectacular features, and most favor- 
ably located. Not only the bright letter- 
ing, but 630 lamps in the border, ensure 
a display which can be seen for blocks 
away. 

He receives the benefit of an electric 
talking message, which maybe frequently 
changed and kept as fresh, vital and 
timely as his newspaper advertising. 
In fact, it is in his power to link the two 
mediums closely in keeping the public 
informed on seasonal offerings, bargain 
sales and the like. Since the sign affords 
a three-line display with ten monogram 
letters in each line, it is capable of 
producing, in a continuous run 120 
lines of ten monogram units each, or 

40 changes of copy. The maintenance 
man gives from one to two hours of his 
time each day to changing copy, which 


Charleston Electrical Advertising Co 


DATE 91 


Please change to above reading commencing 
Advertiser 
Accepted -_> 


Trouble-proof form upon which advertisers issue in- 
structions for “copy” changes 
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HE UNITED ELECTRIC 
LIGHT & POWER Co. 
LIGHTS THIS “SIGN 





New York’s Enormous Talking Sign (Mason Monogram Patents 


Erected by us 
on Broadway. 72 fect long; 82 fe 


et high; 7000 lamps; €0 3-foot Mason Monograms 


There Should Be a Talking Sign in 
YOUR Town 


There is an opportunity in every city for a Talking Sign, owned and operated either by the 
Central Station or by a co-operative Electric Advertising Company. 


A huge display Talking Sign does not lessen the number of sign sales that can be made to 
local merchants—on the contrary it increases the number of individual signs because it teaches 
your merchants, at small expense, the tremendous value of Electric Advertising. 


Let us show you how to organize a Talking Sign Company in your city. Let us show you 
how it will stimulate the sign business throughout your entire territory. It is easy; it is profit- 
able, and the sign is a large current consumer that burns every night from dusk to midnight. 


THE MASON MONOGRAM IS PATENTED 


We have the exclusive control of the patented features of the Talking Sign. All the large 
and successful Talking Signs are made up from Mason Monograms, manufactured exclusively by 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC SIGN COMPANY 
JERSEY CITY NEW JERSEY 
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means that the average passer-by learns 
to look for the fresh announcements 
each night, and willingly spends some 
little time in reading them through. 

The following are sample changes of 
copy sent in by local dealers in furniture, 
building material, optical supplies, musi- 
cal instruments, haberdashery, auto- 
mobile supplies, bakery products, hard- 
ware and paints.: 

“Let It Be Phoenix Furniture” 

“Van-Smith Building Material” 

“Vacation a Kodak, Lanneau’s” 

“Siegling’s, Everything Musical” 

“David's, Outfitters Both Sexes”’ 

“Walsh and Fisk Tires” 

“Quality Cakes, Pies, Heinz” 

“Tools, Hardware, Lazarus Co.” 

“Pure Paint, ‘M. P.,’ Bird & Co.” 

These are two or three-line ads of the 
regular stockholders who use, nightly, 
30 of the 40 available spaces. The 
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out that the gross revenue from the 30 
stockholder-advertisers alone is not less 
than $300 and may attain to a maximum 
of $450 per month. On the average, 
transients are expected to utilize about 
five of the ten remaining spaces on a 
yearly basis of $6.00 per line per month, 
which would add to the central sta- 
tion’s monthly earnings $75 minimum or 
$90) maximum 


per customer, or from 
$375 to $540 for the five transients. 


Furthermore, the possibility of bad ac- 
counts is practically eliminated, since 
30 of the 40 spaces have been taken by 
the stockholders who have subscribed 
$100 each. 

So much for concrete benefit; we have 
already suggested the more abstract. 
This new roof sign of the Charleston 
Electrical Advertising Company is really 
giving or may give three kinds of ser- 
vice: (1) merchandising service to the 





Daylight view showing the dominating position occupied by the sign 


remaining ten spaces are used by tran- 
sients and for other purposes. For 
instance, the message of some national 
advertiser is flashed on in rotation with 
one advertising the Charleston-made 
“El Tonto” cigar. The “Safety First’ 
propagandists advertise that “Care saves 
dollars and pain.” For a few moments 
each night, the sign becomes a temporary 
civic slogan sign, and the passer-by 
is urged to root ‘For Charleston Always.” 
Finally, the daily baseball scores and 
weather announcements, convention an- 
nouncements and other news of com- 
munity interest render the sign to a con- 
siderable extent the property of the whole 
Charleston public as well as of the in- 
dividual stockholder-advertisers. 

There is evidence enough in the fore- 
going that the stockholders and tran- 
sients should be completely satisfied 
with their end of the bargain. We also 
have Mr. LaPortes’ word for it that the 
proposition is thoroughly remunerative 
for the lighting company. He _ points 





individual stockholders; (2) social 
vice to local charities,'social bodies, lodges, 
societies, etc.; (3) public service to all 
the citizens in the way of interesting 
news and booster items. Thus, al- 
though the central station’s policy is to 
keep itself carefully in the background 
as the mere supplier of current and 
maintenance and leave it to the stock- 
holders themselves to own the sign and 
determine the policies of their organiza- 
tion, it has now and will have even more 
so in the future, a real opportunity to 
capitalize the new impetus which the 
Charleston Electrical Advertising Com- 
pany has given to local sign business. 
No insignificant part of the new harvest 
should be additional roof signs. For it 
conceivable that whereas sceptical 
merchants may be left unmoved by all 
the arguments of the sign salesman, their 
scepticism cannot for long withstand 
the proofs of a dominating roof sign’s 
productive value evinced by the 
King Street installation. It would seem 
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that in time the larger Charleston mer- 
chants would prefer to erect roof signs 
which would work exclusively for them, 
rather than to share a single sign with 
many other merchants. 

As we mentioned in the beginning, a 
similar opportunity confronts every cen- 


tral station, and one of the ways in 
which the new-business manager can 


build business for his company and win 
new laurels for himself, this fall, is to 
organize and start going a stockholder 
electrical-advertising company similar to 
that in Charleston. 


Fritzi Carries her own Sign 

The theatrical star’s strong faith in 
the advertising value of the electric sign 
is common knowledge. Even comes to 
memory the story of the leading lady of a 
stock company who cancelled her summer 
engagement because it was the managerial 
whim to take down, from the front of the 
local theater, the sign which bore her 
name in electric letters. However, Fritzi 
Scheff, the celebrated musical comedy 
and vaudeville star, has gone farther in 
her application of the electric display 
than anybody else in the profession. 
Wherever she goes, she carries in her 
trunk a small sign with the name, 
“Fritzi,” outlined in crimson letters. 
This is placed over her dressing room in 
every theater where she plays. She is 
said even to carry an electrician to install 
the sign and pack it up at the expiration 
of each engagement. 


White Way for Youngstown 


A White Way, with the usual carnival 
features, was recently inauguarated in 
Youngstown, Ohio, as the result of well- 
planned cooperative effort between the 
chamber of commerce and other local 
civic organizations, and the Mahoning 
& Shenango Railway & Light Company. 
R. P. Stevens, president of the latter 
company, made the presentation speech 
and Mayor F. A. Hartentstein, the 
speech of acceptance. The mayor's 
daughter, queen of the carnival, closed 
the switch which turned on the 3800 
lights for the first time. 


A Profitable Tie-up 

The phrase, ‘““My friend the enemy,” 
means something in Wichita Falls, Texas. 
The central station there has sold a 
flashing sign to the competing gas com- 
pany. Thus, instead of flying at each 
other’s throat after the bygone method 
of business competition, these two public 
utilities have struck a mutually pro- 
fitable working agreement. The appeal- 
ing force of the electric sign is utilized 
to sell gas and gas appliances, while the 
electric-light company enjoys the sign 
revenue and is in nowise hurt by the gas 
company’s competition. 


Curtis Succeeds Pritchett 
C. C. Curtis has succeeded L. W. 
Pritchett as lighting superintendent of 
the El Paso Electric Railway Company. 
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Clever Scheme for Concentrating Sales and Advertising Effort 
Employed by Commonwealth Edison Company 


EW ideas in the selling game are 

so scarce that the latest plan of 

the Commonwealth Edison Com- 

pany, Chicago, is worthy of more than 

passing note. This company is engaged 

in a sign-selling campaign in which its 
efforts are restricted to a single street. 

The campaign consisted in direct-by- 

imil advertising comprising five folders 









Make Madison Street 
More Attractive 





E‘ ERY added person who is attracted 
“ to the street means more money to 
be spent — benefits all merchants alike 


More Light 


used to attract attention, and to illuminate 
show windows and 
MORE BUSINESS 
next door is progressive —has 
attractive store, 
well lighted windows 


interiors, means 
If the merchant 
a bright 
with well trimmed and 

has an Electric 


Sign to attract attention 






his business 


benefits—and so does yours. This 








Means 
that if all the merchants on Madison 


Street will make an active effort to attract 














business to the street, cach will receive 


benefits from the work of all 





More Business 


can be done on Madison Street mghtly 


Madison Street ts the logical business 
street for the Great West Side. Co- 
operated effort will draw the people of 
this section at night, when they are free 


from business cares—when down town 


stores are closed 


Commonwealth Edison Company 


t Sign Division, Contra: partmen 
Edison Building, Adams and Clark Sts 


Chicago 


and a circular letter. This advertising 
was written at and mailed to a list of 
merchants in business only on Madison 
Street, which is the main trade and 
traffic artery of the West Side of the city. 
There were but 800 names on the mailing 
list. 

The initial mailing was a pretentious 
folder entitled, aptly enough, ‘More 
money on Madison Street.” It was a 
persuasive appeal to the community 
spirit of the merchants there located 
an appeal for them to get together and 
by cooperative utilization of electric 
signs, make their already busy street 
of even greater commercial value to 
everyone located on it. 


The second mailing pictured and de- 
scribed the glories of Broadway, the 
best-advertised street in America and 
universally known as “The Great White 
Way.” The idea of cooperation was 
again insisted upon, it being pointed 
out that if each Chicago merchant did 
his share, Madison Street might easily 
out-shine George Cohan’s thoroughfare. 
Some of the copy employed in_ this 
second folder merits reproduction: 

“The Great White Way of New York 
City has a greater number of electric 
signs than any other street in the world. 
They make this street the most talked 
of one in America, and what is more 
important, they have helped to make 
this street one of the busiest as well. 

“Madison Street has the opportunity 
of being a Great White Way. Electric 
signs will increase business here just as 
they have wherever tried. 

“Electric illumination does not mean 
that any one merchant has to make an 
unreasonable appropriation—a small sign, 
bright, original and distinctive, will 
draw trade to both you and your neigh- 
bors up and down the street. [It makes 
a cumulative attraction that works for 
all, each getting his share according to 
his particular ability to attract and hold 
the trade that comes. 

“Cooperation only means working for 
individual returns in a more effective 
way. The best argument for good illumi- 
nation—of store fronts, display windows, 
electric signs both projecting and roof 
is the fact that no business section that 
has ever systematically gone into this 
form of advertising, has gone back to 
darkness. Like any other form of ad- 
vertising that pays, electric illumination 
is increased once it has been tried.” 

Another piece of copy of more than 
usual force is the last folder of the cam- 
paign: 

“Who use the dark streets? 

“Not the people you want for custom- 
ers. The dullness and the dismal dark- 
ness have no attraction for those who 
want to buy. 

“Doubt lingers in every dark shadow, 
and dispels the confidence that is so 
necessary to create business. 

“Only when they are obliged to, do 
people use unlighted streets. 

“The ‘buying frame of mind’ cannot 
exist where there is a lack of confidence, 
unattractive surroundings and dullness. 

“The use of good illumination is not 
only an advertisement— it 


is a creator 
of night business. 


It works to the double 
end of originating a condition that at- 
tracts people from the dark streets to 
the illuminated ones, and then having 
attracted them, it directs their attention 
to your store—to your business. 


“On the bright streets—that is where 
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you will find the crowds, that is where 
you will find buying, for that is where 


those out for a stroll find attractive 
windows and well-lighted streets to in- 
vite and hold their attention. 

“The light draws the crowd and the 
light holds the crowd. Those merchants 
who use electrical advertising are the 
ones who benefit most. Electric signs 
help attract the crowd, and the store 
displaying a bright, electric sign is the 
one to which the crowds turn. 

“Every merchant is familiar with the 
large population living near Madison 
Street whose trade should come to that 
street. Is your section using electrical 
illumination to draw them? Have you 
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Electric Iron 


The Best 
By lronin ‘Board 
Test 


GUARANTEED FORS 
ALL TIME 


American Flectrical Heater Company 
1335 WOODWARD AVE. 
DETROIT MICHIGAN ,U:-S:Fr- 
OLDEST AND LARGEST MAKERS 
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an electric sign? Are you doing your 
part to attract trade to Madison Street?” 
Before the Madison-Street campaign 
was half over—that is, when only three 
mailings had gone out to the 800 pros- 
pects—31 signs were contracted for. 
This result seems almost unbelievable 
for it means that the 31 signs were sold 
as result of the mailing of only 2400 
pieces of advertising. Another remark- 
able point is that during the campaign, 
14 merchants on the mailing list failed 
or went out of business. This unprece- 
dented number of failures was due, of 
course, to the cumulative effects of the 
year’s bad business, but the fact that 31 
signs were sold in the face of such pessi- 
mistic conditions reflects credit both 
upon Oliver R. Hogue, the head lighting 
agent of the company under whom the 
salesmen worked, and upon the efficient 
advertising prepared by assistants of 
Dana Howard, advertising manager. 


The Profit in Electric Emblems 
N holidays or during fair week, or 
whenever a convention is held, or 
the Masons and Odd Fellows hold a 
parade, the buildings in the business 
section of the celebrating city are gay 
with flags—the Stars and Stripes, the 
city and state flags, the emblems of the 
secret orders. Here is a fruitful electric- 
sign market that we have not considered 
with at least one known precedent. 
In San Antonio stands a quaint old 
structure called the Alamo. It is usually 
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headquarters for local conventions and 
other important public gatherings. Care- 
fullyjistowed away for use on such 
oceasionsgis the electric sign shown over 
the door in the picture, a reproduction, 
in the appropriate colors, of crossed 
American and Texan flags. After the 
visiting delegates have left town, the 
sign is taken down and stored away for 
the next gala event. 

Now consider how extensively the 
San Antonio idea could be applied. 
The state flag or seal or other emblem 
could be made up into an electric sign 
and burned across the dome or over the 
entrance of the state capitol or armory 
at least on state occasions. The same 
idea could be modified to suit the city 
hall or municipal building. Every lodge 
or secret society could have its flag or 
emblem made up into an electric sign, 
either to be used as a permanent display 
or to burn only on holiday nights, or 
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during the society parades or other 
celebrations. Small but distinctive de- 
signs could be made up for them at 
comparatively little expense, and the 
total effect of them all burning on the 
night of any big celebration would be 
indescribably brilliant and effective. 
Finally, a sufficient number of parades, 
fairs, ete., are spread over the twelve 
months in every sizable city to make the 
total load of such sign business for the 
central station a profitable return on the 
cost of doing business. 


Salesmanship is honesty, courtesy, tact, 
bound up with an interest in, and a thorough 
knowledge of your stock, all resolving into 
the art of converting a transient “looker” 
into an actual customer. 
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Willey Succeeds Montgomery 
L. M. Willey has succeeded Robert 
Montgomery as manager, the contract 
department, Fort Worth Power & Light 
Company. 


Toledo’s New Power Man 
R. E. Berger, formerly general mana- 
ver of the Elyria (O.) properties of H. L. 
Doherty & Company, has succeeded 
F. J. Derge as superintendent of the 
power and lighting department of the 
Toledo Railways & Light Company. 


Mitchell Takes the Wheel 
J. H. Mitchell, formerly superintendent 
of the meter department, Columbus 
Railway, Power & Light Company, has 
heen appointed new-business manager of 
the East St. Louis (Ill.) Light and Power 
Company. 


Green Heads Salt Lake Division 
D. C. Green has been appointed 
manager of the Salt Lake City division 
of the Utah Power & Light Company. 
Mr. Green has held numerous commercial 
offices on the Pacific Coast for H. M. 
Byllesby & Company. 


Montgomery is President 

Robert Montgomery, commercial 
manager of the Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Louisville Jovian League. Mr. 
Montgomery is one of the most broadly 
experienced of the younger men in the 
commercial field. 


Three Managerial Turnovers 
C. M. Mitchell has been appointed 
manager of the Normal (IIL) division of 
the Union Gas & Electric Company, 
and P. M. Parry, manager of the Ogden 
division of the Utah Light & Traction 


Company. L. G. Ross has resigned as 
manager of the sales and contract de- 
partment of the Superior (Wis.) Water, 
Light & Power Company, to engage in 
private business. 


Insull Takes on More Utilities 

Samuel Insull, president of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, of Chicago, 
has been elected president of the West 
Penn Traction Company, which operates 
electric railway and lighting properties 
in a large territory surrounding Connell- 
ville, Pa. The operating office is in the 
latter town and the headquarters at 
Pittsburgh. 


Neumuller Steps Up 

Walter Neumuller, formerly assistant 
secretary of the Association of Edison 
Illuminating Companies, and present 
member of the executive committee of 
the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion, has been appointed special repre- 
sentative for the New York Edison Com- 
pany. It will be his business to ascer- 
tain by personal contact and observation 
wherein the company’s commercial policy 
is lacking, and to suggest methods of 
improving relations between the utility 
and its patrons. 


Edgell Heads Display Men 

A. J. Edgell, of the Society for Electrical 
Development, has been elected president 
of the International Association of Dis- 
play Men, an organization which con- 
sists of some 2000 representative display 
men of the United States, Canada and 
South America. Mr. Edgell also recently 
won the $1000 prize offered by the Rice 
Association for the best suggestion for a 
trade letter. As the head of the Society’s 
display service bureau, Mr. Edgell is 
well known among the commercial men 
of the industry for his valuable sugges- 
tions and lay-outs for novel, practical 
electric window-displays. 


Big 1920 Show for Boston 

One interesting feature of the Pilgrim 
Tercentennial in Boston in 1920. will 
be a mammoth electrical exposition. 
It will be held under the auspices of the 
Edison Electric Hluminating Company 
of Boston with the following Edison men 
in charge: C.J. Hatch, manager; C. E. 
Greenwood, assistant manager; L. L. 
Kdger, secretary; W. H. Francis, treasur- 
er; L. D. Gibbs, publicity manager. 
The electric show will probably be housed 
in a permanent exposition building which 
it is expected will be built before the 
tercentennial. 


Beverly Company Moves 

The Beverly (Mass.) Gas & Electric 
Company has just moved into new offices 
on Cabot Street. The front lobby con- 
tains an attractive display of electric 
stoves, table appliances and lamps. 
This central station serves over 1500 
lighting and 100 power customers in 
comparatively small-sized territory. 
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Men of the Electrical Industry — 


Attention! 


Be ready when the trumpet calls! ELECTRICAL PROSPERITY WEEK is going to 
mark a new epoch in Confidence Business— Prosperity throughout the entire country. It’s your 
one big chance to root for everything worth-while, everything that’s big. 


Everyone can afford to make a liberal investment of time and effort in ELECTRICAL 
PROSPERITY WEEK. It makes no difference if you are a manufacturer, lighting company, 
jobber, contractor or dealer—the success of the WEEK hinges directly upon the enthusiasm you 
create in your territory— 


—and the degree of success attained will determine the increase of business you will enjoy. 


COOPERATE PARTICIPATE 





BOOST CELEBRATE 





ROOT 





PROFIT 


























This great event means more prosperity for everybody. All should join in this mutual 
betterment campaign. Will you do your part in your territory? 


The Society will do considerable national advertising and you should make good use of the 
helps designed to tie up your Sales Campaign to that national publicity. Here’s a partial list of 
what has been provided: 


BILL POSTERS ELECTROTYPES MUSLIN SIGNS 
WINDOW CARDS COPY FOR ADVERTISING STREET CAR CARDS 
POSTER STAMPS FOLDERS FOR THE PUBLIC WINDOW LITHOGRAPHS 


THE PLAN BOOK tells how and why you profit by Electrical Prosperity Week. If you 


haven’t received a copy, write for one. 


29 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


“DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 


THE SOCIETY FOR ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT, Inc. 
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THE MACHINERY OF 
HOUSEKEEPING 

The growing number and practicality 
of electrically heated and motor-driven 
household appliances, and the quantity 
and practicality of the advertising now 
being done to educate the public to want 
those appliances, must soon lead to the 
industry’s taking a new stand in the 
We cannot 
much longer continue to sell household 
machinery for use on lamp sockets, and 
we cannot much longer expect to sell 


matter of wiring and rates. 


residence power on a lighting basis. 
A normal home should be equipped 
about as follows: 


Electric range... .... ee . 4200 watts 
Fireless cooker... 0... 2... .... 600 watts 
oS ; : . 500 watts 
{OS .... 500 watts 
Coffee Percolator........ .. 300 watts 
Suction Sweeper. ..... cepts 100 watts 
Washing Machine. . . ; 200 watts 
Dish Washer with Heater... . 2000 watts 
IUMIGUOR. onic one sde cece units sons. dO watts 


There are other appliances, of course, 
but the above are essential to every home 
that pretends to being modern and in a 
very few years such equipment will be 
commonplace. Items like the vibrator, 
heating pad, chafing dish, baby’s milk 
warmer, shaving mug, sewing-machine 
motor and curling-iron heater will prob- 
ably always be lamp-socket devices. 

The question is, what solution will be 
found for taking care of the 
requirements on a power basis? 


power 
Are we 
to install ranges on a separate circuit and 
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try to keep the devices consuming 500 
watts or less on the lighting circuits? 
Will a power service, embracing the 
entire electrical machinery of the house- 
hold, prove attractive both to the cus- 
tomer and the company? Will it be 
possible to control the maximum demand 
with a current-limiting device, or must 
we provide for a probable 10 kw. demand 
per residence of the better sort? 

There is a problem here which cries 
for solution. The wiring standards of 
the past are really not adequate to take 
care even of the commonest appliances 
the toaster, flatiron and fireless cooker. 
Standardization of plugs and a heavy 
circuit in the baseboard will probably 
be the first step, but it is already time to 
look ahead. 


ALLEVIATING COMPETITION 


So long as central stations sell appli- 
ances, they must be in competition with 
the electrical dealers. This invariably 
results in a certain amount of friction; 
even in cities where the aggressiveness of 
the new business department results in 
multiplying the house-wiring contracts 
manyfold, with consequent prosperity 
for the contractors, one frequently finds 
the latter disgruntled because of the 
competition in appliance sales. 

One central station has solved this 
problem by paying its salesmen a com- 
mission on all appliances sold by the con- 
tractors or dealers, where it is plain that 
both the central-station representative 
and the 
working for the same sale. 


representative were 
Under this 


policy, the central-station salesman has 


dealer’s 


nothing to lose when the sale goes to the 
contractor, and instead of competition 
there is team-work. 


MERCHANTS IN THE MAKING 

A salesman is a merchant in the making. 

A merchant is one who buys and sells, 
and who manages the machinery and 
system of a merchandising establish- 
ment. A successful merchant may not 
be an exceptional salesman nor a very 
shrewd buyer nor a_ notably efficient 
manager, but he is—he must be—all 
three of these things in some considerable 
degree. He must thoroughly know the 
business as a whole, not simply a part 
of the business. 

The salesman who studies only sales- 
manship will never be anything but a 
salesman. But the salesman who studies 
buying, system, management, and sales- 
manship, acquires an all-round proficiency 
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that leads better 
salary and ultimately to independence. 


to better position, 


There is nothing in the above to indi- 
cate a tolerance for puttering and nosi- 
ness. No salesman will long hold his 
job who neglects salesmanship for other 
subjects. But granting that he is selling 
his full quota and that he still has the 
energy and ambition to roll a game of 
pool or fox-trot in the evening, if he will 
study the great subject of merchandising 
instead, he will find that it brings greater 
profit and surely as much pleasure. 


COURTESY — COMING AND GOING 

Much, almost too much, has been said 
on the subject of courtesy to the public 
that is, to those who buy. A_ word 
might be put in also on the subject of 
courtesy to those who sell. 

Manufacturers of electrical wares fre- 
quently complain, with bitterness and 
justice, about the treatment they receive 
at the hands of central-station executives. 
Their salesmen are allowed to cool their 
heels in anterooms; are given snap inter- 
views and dismissed without a chance 
to present or explain their propositions; 
are passed along to subordinates who 
have neither intelligence nor authority; 
are grafted upon in petty ways. 

Yet courtesy to the man who has some- 
thing to sell is easy and profitable. Any 
man of fair perception can interview a 
salesman, learn the essentials of his 
offerings, procure a written or printed 
summary of his proposition and dismiss 
It generally takes 
more time than that to sidetrack him. 


him, all in ten minutes. 


Out west is a man who buys, among 
other things, a million dollars’ worth of 
tinware annually. He sees every sales- 
man who calls—sees him promptly, with- 
out cavil and without ceremony. His 
opening question to each is, “What can 
you do for me?” He looks upon the 
road man as a possible benefactor. 

That attitude, of searching always for 
new opportunities, is the proper attitude 
for a buyer. To treat a salesman as an 
interloper, to treat him with indifference 
or suspicion, is simply to slam the door 
in the face of whatever profit-opportunity 
he may bring. 

It is not true of our industry, as it is 
said to be true of others, that now-a-days 
there are very few “regular fellows’’ on 
the road. The average electrical man- 


ufacturer’s representative is certainly 


worthy of man-to-man treatment. It 


is common courtesy—also profitable poli- 


cy—to see that he gets it. 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 


EDISON BATTERY RUGGEDNESS 








One of the 36 Edison-Equipped Electric De- 
livery Wagons of the Purity Baking Co., St. 
Paul, recently left the roadway of a bridge, 
mounted the sidewalk, crashed through the iron 
side-railing and plunged 100 FEET into the 


Mississippi. 





Some of the cans were considerably bent and 
dented and the wooden trays showed the effect 
of the fall but BEFORE ANY REPAIRS 
WHATEVER HAD BEEN MADE TO 
THE EDISON BATTERY IT WAS PUT 
ON “BENCH TEST’? AND 


EVERY CELL WAS WELL 
ABOVE RATED CAPACITY 
ON A NORMAL CHARGE 
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This indestructibility of the Edison Storage Battery permits 
its use in 

Commercial Trucks 

Industrial Trucks 

Baggage Trucks 

Mining Locomotives 

Safety Mine Lamps 

Railway Train Lighting 

Heavy Duty Tractors 


with no lability to mechanical injury 


Bulletin 1125 describes the manufacture 
of Edison Cells and many of their appli- 


cations. 


Bulietin 1023 shows why over 75 per 
cent of the Electrical Industrial Trucks 
and Tractors are equipped with Edison. 


YOU CANNOT BREAK THE JARS, PLATESOR SEPARATORS <9 @m 
OF EDISON NON-ACID STORAGE BATTERIES IN SERVICE [7a 


and they have passed practically unharmed through wrecks, collisions, fires, floods, 
cyclones, short-circuits and every other form of mechanical and electrical abuse. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY @e 








Main Office and Factory, ORANGE, N. J. 
DISTRIBUTORS IN 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Washington 


San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Seattle 
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THE SALE OF POWER 


Industrial Electric Heating Motors Power Sales Methods 


Demonstrating Power to the Public 


Motors and Machinery Operated in the Open Help Central-station Sales 


N comparison with the solicitors of 

the other departments, the power 

salesman is seriously handicapped in 
that he has nothing to show the prospect. 
The appliance salesman may make toast 
and coffee right on the prospect’s own 
table. During the big sweeper campaign 
in Philadelphia, the solicitors carried 
sweepers from house to house and demon- 
strated them on rugs, curtains and 
carpets. College students have earned 
part of their education by doing the 
Monday wash for a number of families 
on a demonstration washing machine. 
But, at best, all the power salesman of 
the average central station has to show 
is a sheet or two of statistics which may 
or may not impress the prospect, and 
which certainly can never produce as 
strong an effect as an actual demonstra- 
tion of the apparatus. 

Indirectly at least, the Brush Electric 
Company of Galveston has found a way 
to provide the public with an impressive 
ocular demonstration of power. The 
Ford Ice Cream Company of that city 
now uses central-station power to operate 
its machines, and more important still, 
has placed most of the machinery in 
plain public view. The ammonia com- 
pressor is driven by a 12-hp. motor and 
the ice-cream freezer by a 2-hp. motor. 
The ice crusher and the mixing vat are 
also motor-driven, and an 8-hp. boiler 
affords 30 pounds of steam pressure to 
sterilize the milk cans and cream con- 
tainers. Other motor-equipped — ma- 
chinery will be added later 

So, then, while the customer eats his 
dish of ice cream at a near-by table, he 
may watch the electrically operated 
ammonia compressor and the ice-cream 
freezer at work. He has ample oppor- 
tunity to note that every precaution has 
been taken to make the product clean 
and safe. He has equal opportunity 
to appreciate the important part that 
central-station power plays in making 
it so. 

The parts of the system which are 
exposed to view are made especially 
neat and attractive. The freezer is 
silver-plated, and the cold-storage box 
is faced with white tile. The stock is 
mixed in the freezing room and_ passes 
through the pipe shown in the picture 
directly into the freezer. The capacity 
of the freezer is twelve gallons, and it 
turns out, under motor drive, 1000 gallons 


in eight hours. The ice cream is taken 
from the freezer in sterilized containers 
and placed in the hardening room of the 
ice box. Before entering the freezer the 
stock is passed through a strainer with a 
glass top. 

Of course, the Ford Ice Cream Com- 
pany and the Brush Electric Company 
are both greatly benefited by this 
perpetual public demonstration of elec- 
trically made ice cream. And even 
though the local power salesman has 
still nothing of his own to show, he can 
often allude to the Ford installation and 
suggest that his prospect note carefully 
what central-station power is doing for 
at least one manufactory the next time 
he steps in for a dish of Ford ice cream. 





This installation, by the way, is a good 
revenue producer for the Brush Electric 
Company. R.A. Wood, the commercial 
manager, states that during the first 
month after it was installed—May, and 
a rather cool month in Galveston—the 
Ford motor system consumed 42 kw. 
of current per day. He expected that 
the total would be doubled after the hot 
weather had set in. Such a power load 
would be worth about $75 per menth, 
and the electric lights and fans in the 
plant another $25. Thus Mr. Wood 
figures that this customer is worth no 
less than $1200 a year to his company in 
cash, and probably half of that amount 
again in advertising. 





Cleanliness, safety and simplicity of electric-motor operation are demonstrated to every customer in 
this ice cream “parlor” 
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What the Underwriters say 
about the 





ADS 
ELECTRIC IRON 


“The temperature-controlling device is judged to 
be reliable and, while not wholly eliminating the 
recognized hazard resulting from electrically 
heated flat irons if left with current turned on, 1s, 
nevertheless, judged to materially reduce this haz- 
ard as compared with that of irons having no 
such temperature-controlling device.” 


Isn’t the indorsement of the Underwriters’ Laboratortes 


enough to convince you that the A-BEST-O really ts auto- 
matically controlled ? 














The A-BEST-O Automatic Electric Iron is equipped with a 
VEA heating element—the heating element of highest efficiency. 
VEA heating elements are installed only in DOVER-made 
electric irons. “They insure the maximum amount of heat energy 
from the current used. 





Our illustration shows how evenly the resistance wire is distributed 
over the area of the electric iron bottom. It is imbedded in a 
composition which is at once an insulator of electricity and a 
conductor of heat. 





The elimination of the fire haz- The Housewife soon learns to 


atd is just one of the reasons 
why the A-BEST-O delights 


every user. 



















Continuous, even temperature, 
maintained without the slightest 
attention of the operator, makes 
perfect ironing assured when the 


A-BEST-O is used. 








regulate the A-BEST-O for the 
kind of ironing she has at hand. 
A turn of the key changes the 
temperature for different kinds of 
work. Range of temperature 
covers every necessity. 


It is easy to sell the A-BEST-O 
electric iron over all others, with 
such talking points. 





Let us tell you more about it. 


Write for the A-BEST-O Text Book, and Prices. 


The Dover Manufacturing Co. 


Canal Dover, Ohio 
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Motor Sales Teamwork 
By W. H. Patrrerson 

OOPERATION carried on in_ its 

broadest sense between the motor 
manufacturers and the central stations 
for securing new power business con- 
tributes not alone to the welfare of the 
cooperators, but to the advancement 
of an industry and to the progress of 
industrial development. 

It is but natural that we should work 
together and lend each other the support 
and benefit of our experience to secure the 
largest results and the most rapid ad- 
vancement of the electrical industry by 
convincing those who have wheels to 
turn, whether in a meat market or a steel 
mill, that the best way to turn them is 
electrically and with electrical energy 
produced in a central station. 

The rapid increase in the use of cen- 
tral-station power would tend to show 
that the manufacturers are beginning to 
realize that a company whose specialty 
is generating power for use in a large 
number of organizations can supply their 
needs in the most economical manner. 
We believe that any amount of boosting 
and aggressiveness on the part of the 
central-station man could not have 
secured these results had not the reasons 
for using central-station service had 
fundamentally a sound economic basis. 

Custom, prejudice, ignorance, and 
mistaken conceptions may combine in 
the mind of a prospect to oppose pur- 
chased power. How then are we as 
manufacturers of the means of utiliza- 
tion of electrical energy to help you, 
the producers of electrical energy to 
market your products? 

Let us separate the problems of getting 
contracts for power with new installa- 
tions from those encountered in changing 
over existing plants where some form 
of drive, other than motor drive with 
central-station service is in use. We will 
further sub-divide the latter class into 
three divisions: 

First. That which comes with little 
or no solicitation. 

Second. That which requires con- 
siderable solicitation and good salesman- 
ship to bring over. 

Third. That which only persistent 
hammering will convince. 

In the first general class, the problem 
is usually not complicated. Here one 
extremely valuable argument can be 
used; that central-station power will 
eliminate the investment for generating 
apparatus. In showing the prospect 
installations of motors in other plants 
which manufacture similar articles or 
in giving him examples of installations, 
we choose only those which utilize 
central-station service, so that this fea- 
ture will always be before him. 

Next, we will go directly to the second 
division which one might class as “*med- 
ium hard.” It is necessary as a rule 
for your power men to make an investi- 
gation and report unless the prospect 
is large enough to retain an engineer. 
It is necessary to include in the report 
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an accurate estimate of the cost of power 
under present conditions and compare it 
with the cost of power using electric 


motors and central-station service. This 
report must also include the cost of 
changing over and frequently a com- 


plete layout of the drive proposed for 
the prospect’s plant. How can we co- 
operate with you in doing this? 

To provide a source of accurate in- 
formation and data on the power re- 
quirements of various lines of machin- 
ery, to provide examples of plants using 
central-station power, and to help in 
estimating energy consumption and other 
load characteristics our company in 
1910 started publishing a data book. 
To date reports have been published on 
some 464 plants in 83 different industries. 
These reports contained such information 
as the number of men employed, working 
hours, maximum capacity, average out- 
put of plant, maximum demand, average 
demand and load factor of the installa- 
tion. The size, speed and type of all 
motors was given, in many cases the 
diameters of the driving and driven 
pulleys were included; make, size and 
capacities of machines driven, and de- 
tails of the layout, such as method of 
connecting motors to load and arrange- 
ment of machinery were included. All 
this information was worked into shape 
and tabulated in such standard form 
that it would serve as a guide in making 
other installations of motor drive. 

Several general data sections were 
included, containing general engineering 
information on selection of belts, pulleys, 
and a special section included 
engineering data on fans, blowers and 
exhausters; other special sections took 
up the subjects of selection of motors, 
reasons for using motor drive, and 
reasons for using central-station power. 
In this last-named section opposite every 
reason given for using central-station 
power the corresponding objection to 
an isolated plant is tabulated. 

Another step in the direction of co- 
operation that we believe is going to be 
of vast importance is the attitude of the 
manufacturer towards the training of 
efficient power men. These men are 
always available for use in developing 
a power load for those of our customers 
who called for them and the results have 
been gratifying both to ourselves and 
the central stations concerned. 

I have endeavored to outline some of 
the opportunities existing for coopera- 
tion between the motor manufacturer 
and the central station. Summarizing 
these are: 

1. Making available for general use 
application data which the manufacturer 
is in a very good position to collect. 

2. Publication of general talks on the 
motor applications in specific industries, 
together with general publications for 
advertising purposes. 

3. Personal aid 
engineers. 

4. Making available efficient power 
salesmen for developing central-station 


gears; 


from salesmen and 
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load and making power surveys where- 
ever their services may be required. 

5. A disposition to develop apparatus 
which is necessary to supply the needs of 
some special application. 

Do you ask why the motor manufac- 
turers do all this? It is not philanthropy, 
neither does the desire to help emanate 
entirely from selfish motives. We do it 
from a conviction that maximum benefit 
to all concerned and the most rapid 
advancement of the industry will result 
from a broad policy of cooperation. 


Three-ply Power Advertising 


HE Texas Power & Light Company 

is making a special bid for power 
business among the Texas cotton 
by means of a unique method of adver- 
tising. The advertising department has 
prepared the following advertisement 
for electric ginners to use in the local 
newspapers : 


Vv 
gins 


‘Bring Your Cotton 
To 
(Name of Your Gin Here) 


ELECTRIC GIN 


We have the most up-to-date 
ginning equipment and can as- 
sure customers 

Quick Service Rain or Shine 

Bring your next bale to our gin 
and let us show you our prompt 
service and good sample 


(Name of Your Gin Here)” 


A press proof of this advertisement, 
together with a letter calling attention 
to the advantages of electric operation, 
was sent to all electric ginners in the 
company’s territory. A copy of the 
letter and ad was also sent to the news- 


papers with the suggestion that they 
follow up the central-station mailings 


and try to get the advertising business 
made possible by the new scheme. Thus 
this power advertising was calculated 
to do three things: to show electric 
ginners their opportunity to talk the 
superior advantages of  electric-ginned 
over steam-ginned cotton; to make the 
ginners, not using central-station power, 
realize that this method of advertising 
gave their electrically equipped com- 
petitors a dangerous advantage in the 
pursuit of business; to increase the good 
will of the uewspapers by imparting a 
friendly tip on a new opportunity to 
sell additional advertising space. 


W. F. Minor, general manager the 
Holophane Works, says: “I spent about 
an hour and a half looking over the last 
copy of Electrical Merchandise, and want 
to congratulate you first on its appear- 
ance, second on the good reading matter, 
and third on the amount of advertising 
it contains. It looks like a real maga- 
zine and I hope that it will continue to 
grow.” 
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The New 100 





National MAZDA—The sh de to ie sight 





The same advantages that the early 
tungsten hlament lamp had over the 
carbon lamp are now possessed by the 
new 100-watt National MAZDA C 
lamp as compared to the older MAZDA B 
lamp. 


The light given off by this new 100- 
watt MAZDA wonder is_ noticeably 
much whiter than that given off by the 
older MAZDA lamps. 






























This whiter light appeals to the 
merchant because it shows the delicate 
gradations of shade and color in his dis- 
play of merchandise in their true values. 


The lamp fits reflectors designed 
for the older lamps. Its concentrated 
filament assures the perfect redirection 
of light when proper reflectors are used. 


It's the right lamp. Show it to 
your prospects. Get in two or three 
shining examples and the rest come easy. 
The a sale is the nucleus around 
which to build a neat addition to your 
lamp profits. 





Nela Park, ms & 


Member Society for Electrical Development: ‘‘DO IT ELECTRICALLY” 
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The First Industrial Electric-heating 
Department 


HAT is said to be the first  in- 

dustrial electric-heating depart- 
ment organized by a central station was 
established by Henry L. Doherty & 
Company last January with Henry O. 
Loebell as its chief engineer. The first 
idea was to study the problems of the 
business, but already the department is 
rendering practical service. 

From a recent issue of The Doherty 
News, the following description of the 
scope of the department’s methods and 
work is abstracted :- 

“In the short time of its existence, the 
department has accumulated a_ great 
deal of data from test and experiments 
carried’ on under its own supervision, 
as well as from manufacturers. 

“This data and information as well as 
the engineering staff of the industrial- 
heating department are at the disposal 
of our customers free of charge. Our 
recommendations, if carried out and in- 
stallations made under our supervision, 
are guaranteed not only as to the proper 
working of the recommended appliances, 
but as to the cost of operation and 
maintenance as well. 

“This method eliminates any possible 
chance for customers to purchase equip- 
ment that is inefficient or inadaptable 
to the work they want to perform, there- 
fore avoiding the possibility of discredit- 
ing the business by failure, and it gives 
the central station time to consider and 
prepare for the additional load. 

“The number of propositions under 
consideration at the present time tax 
the capacity of the department, and 
daily new problems are offered for 
solution. While electric heating is not 
a solution to all heating problems, the 
work so far has helped the department 
secure for a single Doherty property 
contracts for approximately 20,000 kw. 
in electric-heating load, with a probable 
revenue of a half million dollars gross 
per year.” 


New Offices for Utah Central Station 


The Utah Power & Light Company of 
Salt Lake City has consolidated all the 
offices of its Salt Lake division in the 
Hearns Building, 132 Main Street. The 
new quarters occupy a floor space of 40 
by 180 feet, with balconies on the front 
and rear end. The front part of the 
main floor is given over to an electric 
shop and display room, the principal 
feature of which is a complete line of 
electric ranges. The rear part is occupied 
by the commercial and accounting de- 
partments. A large room in the base- 
ment has been fitted up as a demonstra- 
tion room. An elevated platform in one 
corner, equipped with a hood for carrying 
away the cooking fumes, and’a sink and 
refrigerator, offer all the facilities of a 
modern kitchen. Special cooking demon- 
strations can be given here, or an in- 
terested. prospect allowed to prepare 
food on a range. 


ELECTRICAL 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 


Empire State Convention 
The annual meeting of the Empire 
State Gas & Electric Association will be 
held in the Engineering Societies Build- 
ing, New York City, October 7th and 
8th. C.H. B. Chapin is secretary of the 
association. 


Milwaukee League Elects Officers 

The Milwaukee Electrical League has 
elected the following officers: president, 
J. C. Schmidtbauer; first vice-president, 
C. F. Boos; second vice-president, P. 
Polachek; treasurer, J. C. Milne; secre- 
tary, H. C. Pond; assistant secretary, 
Oscar Werwath. 


Detroit Edison Outing 


Bois Blanc Park was well saturated 
with the electric spirit during the annual 
outing of the employees of the Edison 
Illuminating Company of Detroit. They 
made the trip—900 strong—by steamer 
and passed the day in field sports and 
dancing. 


Lawn Fete for Duquesne Section 

One of the summer monthly meetings 
of the Duquesne Light Company Section 
of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion took the form of an open-air féte. 
The lawn of the Hotel Schenley, Pitts- 
burgh, made an appropriate background 
for the moving pictures and dancing. 


The Electric Shop on Parade 


The benefit association of the Union 
Gas & Electric Company of Cincinnati 
lately held its annual outing. In a 
central station it is the sales force which 
has the reputation for pep and aliveness 
to maintain. In keeping with this tradi- 
tion the employees of the Electric Shop 
were the hit of the occasion. They 
wore large sunflowers as badges and 
carried as mascot a goat with a blanket 
bearing the name, “Electric Shop,” on 
its back. 


New Southern Illinois Association 


Representatives from 14 central sta- 
tions of Southern Illinois met at Centra- 
lia, Ill., last month to effect an organ- 
ization of the central stations in this part 
of the state. The new association will 
become an auxiliary of the Illinois State 
Electrical Association, and will include 
in its membership central stations from 
Albion, Centralia, Effingham, Farina, 
Chester, Coulterville, Christopher, Mount 
Carmel, Mount Vernon, Nashville, Mur- 
physboro, Alto Pass, Collinsville and 
Sparta. The officers are: president, K. 
A. Steinhauser, of Nashville; vice-presi- 
dent, F. J. Higgins; treasurer, Gale 
Gough of Sparta. 
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What are You 
Going to Show 


People Elec- 
trical Week? 


Just the same old iron? 


Or are you going to attract 
attention to your store by dis- 
playing the iron with an en- 
tirely new feature? 


THE FEATURE 
THAT MAKES 
THE SALE 








The Hedlite Iron appeals to women 
and sells when the ordinary iron won’t. 


It has the safety signal 


B It furnishes its own light 
ecause Lamp and iron both take no more 


current than the ordinary iron 


Every dealer should have a Hedlite 
Tron display during Electrical Week. 
Write today for plan that gives you a 


sample “ Hedlite” Iron FREE. 


Pittsburgh Electric Specialties Co. 
The Specialty Manufacturers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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New Slate for Meco Section 

New officers for the ““Meco” Section 
of the N. E. L. A., made up of employees 
of the Metropolitan Electric Company of 
Reading, Pa., have been elected as 
follows: chairman, A. L. Hart, manager 
of the motor-service sales department; 
vice-chairman, L. M. Walton; secretary, 
W. M. Comley; treasurer, G. L. Roller. 
G. F. Thompson has been awarded the 
prize for the best paper presented at a 
section meeting during the year. 


Edison Sales Managers Meet 

The fifth annual convention of sales 
managers of some of the larger companies 
connected with the Association of Edison 
Iluminating Companies was held last 
month at Passaconaway Inn, York Cliffs, 
Me. Representatives from the following 
companies attended: United — Electric 
Light & Power Company, New York, 
New York Edison Company, Edison 
Electric Illuminating Companies of 
Brooklyn and Boston, Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company, Detroit Edison Company, 
Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Company of Baltimore, Potomac Electric 
Power Company of Washington, Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Company, 
Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago, Public Service Electric Com- 
pany of Newark, Union Light & Power 
Company of St. Louis. A large number 
of commercial subjects were covered by 
papers and discussion. 
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October Institute Meetings 


The following meetings of the American 
Institute of Engineers are scheduled for 
October: 

The 312th meeting of the national 
body, Engineering Societies Building, 
New York City, October 8th. A paper 
will be presented on “Rates and Rate 
Making,” by P. M. Lincoln. 

Philadelphia Section, October 11th. 

Meeting of St. Louis Section, Planters 
Hotel, October 19-20th. 


Meeting of the Long-and-faithfuls 


Membership in the Thomson Quarter 
Century Club of Lynn is distinctly a 
badge of honor—the badge of long and 
faithful service. Only persons who have 
worked continuously for at least 25 
years for the Thomson-Houston Electric 
Company and its successor, the General 
Electric Company, are eligible to mem- 
bership. The fifth annual meeting of 
this club was recently held at the Sun- 
taung Inn, Lynnfield, Mass., 200 of the 
225 members attending. Professor Elihu 
Thomson, after whom the club is named, 
spoke on the progress of lighting. Walter 
C. Fish, manager of the Lynn plant and 
Albert L. Rohrer of Schenectady were 
the other speakers. Each member was 


presented with a solid gold button with 
the words ““Thomson Quarter Century” 
around the edge, and the letters “GE” 
The present committee 


in the center. 
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consists of F. P. Cox, D. B. Gauche 
John Morse, E. H. Kelley, and W. B 
Murray. L. 5S. Urquhart is secretary. 


Jovian Round-up in Los Angeles 

A number of the most prominent elec 
trical men of Southern California wer 
recently made Jovians at a private re- 
juvenation held at the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club. The rejuvenation was 
in charge of J. H. Pieper, Tribune of Los 
Angeles. The initiates included from 
the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany: S. M. Kennedy, general agent; 
A. W. Childs, superintendent of sales; 
kK. H. Mulligan, district agent, Pasadena; 
A. B. Wollaber, district agent, Santa 
Monica; W. R. Neelands, district agent, 
Venice; Fred Schwartz, district agent, 
Monrovia; C. 5S. Walton, district agent, 
Los Angeles; A. A. Taylor, district 
agent, Pomona; P. J. Denninger, district 
agent, Whittier; C. H. Peirson, adver- 
tising agent; W. L. Percey, treasurer; 
E. D. Stead, bookkeeper; H. N. Fay, 
power salesman; H. J. Bauer, attorney, 
and Dr. H. C. Stinchfield, chief surgeon. 
Initiates from the Los Angeles Gas & 
Electric Corporation were as_ follows: 
William Baurhyte, first vice-president; 
C. P. Houghton, second vice-president; 
C. S. Vance, third vice-president; from 
the Pacific Light & Power Corporation, 
C.S. Ward, vice-president; E. R. Davis, 
general manager; A. M. Kemp, treasurer 
and comptroller, Edward Woodbury, 
electrical engineer. 


























HE GLOBE Electric Range is now 

ready for the market. Although we 

had had nearly forty years’ experi- 
ence in the utilization of heat for cooking, 
we have delayed announcing the GLOBE 
Electric Range for four years. These four 
years have been spent in tests, in experi- 
mentation, in the actual use of GLOBE 
Electric Ranges in kitchens. 
announce the GLOBE as “The Stove of 
This announcement is 
Send today for 
the new catalogue of our complete line. 


The Globe Stove & Range Co. 


Modern Times.” 
opportunity’s call to you. 


Branch Office: 731 Edison 
Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Kokomo, Indiana 








We now 
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Read and Apply 


The following essay on “Courtesy,” 
from the Journal of Electricity, is a par- 
ticularly well-polished definition of the 
chief lubricant for the central-station’s 
machinery of public service. Read and 
apply it. 

“Courtesy is the intangible element 

which gives value to service from any 
public utility corporation, be it electric 
railway, telephone, gas or electric com- 
pany. It is a faculty which every em- 
ployee and official should cultivate, 
particularly those who come in contact 
with the public. Courtesy has been 
defined as a combination of good man- 
ners, cheerfulness, patience and _ self- 
control. It is likewise the combination 
which unlocks the door to public con- 
fidence. 
4 “Courtesy iscivilized civility, politeness, 
originating in kindliness and expressed 
habitually. Common civility is expected, 
uncommon courtesy in unexpected, 
and the lasting impression is always 
made by the uncommon and the unex- 
pected. Politeness, literally polished, im- 
plies a high regard for the opinions and 
feelings of others. The great majority of 
complaints about service are founded on 
misunderstandings and their satisfactory 
correction depends more upon the manner 
in which the explanation is made than 
upon the explanation itself. 

“Courtesy is the chief ingredient in 
tact, that indefinable sense of touch with 
regard to human character. It  lubri- 
cates the little frictions of business so 
that the machinery runs smoothly and 
efficiently. Like a muscle, it is strength- 
ened by use, and, conversely, is weakened 
by non-use. It should always be exer- 
cised in the thought that a ‘soft answer 
turneth away wrath.’ Courtesy is pre- 
eminently a characteristic which can be 
acquired. Even the individual who is 
not naturally courteous can learn to be 
considerate of others. Acquired cour- 
tesy, unlike many other acquired quali- 
ties, becomes the owner admirably. If 
used in the proper spirit it always appears 
natural — a sort of second nature of the 
individual. 

“The whole of ancient heraldry and 
chivalry is summed up in modern cour- 
tesy. Whereas, 200 years ago a knowl- 
edge of heraldry, the science that treats 
of armorial bearings, formed an important 
part of the education of every gentleman, 
today the successful servant of the public 
knows that it is only with courtesy as his 
coat of arms that he can gain the friend- 


ship and esteem of those in the democratic 


court of public opinion. 
ooryy e 
rhese suggestions apply as well to the 
salesman and the engineer in every part 
of the electrical business. It is a lesson 
that all should learn and apply at every 


opportunity for intercourse with our 


fellow beings, if for no other reason than 
that courtesy begets good will and good 
will begets business. ‘Don’t be curt 
be courteous.’ ” 
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ROYAL 7 
ELECTRIC “od 
CLEANER 






HE dealer who looks ahead a few years will select 

a suction cleaner that he knows will continue to be 

made, that has passed through the experimental 
stage, that has proved its merit. 


The Royal Electric Cleaner is such a cleaner—on it 
you can build safely, knowing that the effort you put 
behind it will yield permanent returns in 


Profit and Satisfaction 


The Royal Electric Cleaner is built to clean—not 
merely to sell. It embodies more points of handiness 
and convenience than any other cleaner sold. It is 
simple and sturdy in construction and will last for years. 


Real Sales Help for Dealers 


Not hurrah and buncombe but earnest, caretully thought- 
out selling plans, display material, literature for pros- 
pective buyers and judicious fall and spring advertising, 
backed by a service department that gives hearty 
cooperation. 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEALER PROPOSITION. 


THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY 


5108 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


MAKERS ALSO OF THE FAMOUS ROYAL AND REX VIBRATORS 
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Kinds of ‘ \ @ y= ; CAST ALUMINUM 
Dirt 2 

Removed ROLLER BRUSH 
ALUMINUM SHAFT 


bythe OHIO | 7 IMPORTED BRISTLES 


There are ¢hree kinds of dirt in every carpet—dust, lint 
and grit. 















Any old suction sweeper will remove dust. 
Only sweepers with a revolving brush will remove Iint. 


Only sweepers with a revolving brush strong enough to 
actually deat the carpet will remove grit. 


The OHIO Model J Suction Sweeper has a belt-driven 
roller brush which doth removes lint, threads, etc., and 
beats the carpet sufficiently to dislodge the grit and sand. 


This is an exclusive feature. It makes sales easy and 
satisfaction sure. 


The brush is not so rough that it wears out the rugs, 
nor so weak that it misses the heavy grit and sand 
imbedded in the nap. 


The OHIO is ¢he central station sweeper. It is trouble- 
proof. You don’t have to make repairs and replacements 
—you don’t have to run a “service” department to con- 
stantly tinker the machines. 

BUY JUST ONE SAMPLE. THE MACHINE IS OUR BEST SALESMAN. 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by 


THE WISE-HARROLD ELECTRIC CO. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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News from the Manufacturers 


Edison-day Campaign Starts 

Edison Day falls this year on October 
2Ist. The Edison Lamp Works of Gen- 
eral Electric Company has offered $2500 
in prizes to boys and girls who sell the 
greatest total wattage of lamps during 
the month preceding Edison Day. The 
campaign was ushered in by announce- 
ments of this contest in the September 
issues of St. Nicholas, American Boy and 
Youth’s Companion. During this month 
the parents of the children are also being 
informed about the contest in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Life, World’s Advance 
and Collier’s Weekly. Educational copy, 
covering such topics as housewiring, 
electric service in the home, and_ the 
superiority of the Mazda over the carbon 
lamp, is also being run in the Literary 
Digest, Leslie’s, Scientific American, The 
Nation, Metropolitan, Review of Reviews, 
and the Sunday newspapers. The Edi- 
son Lamp Works also is shipping to its 
central station and dealer agents free 
“prize contest” and Edison-day material 
such as contest cards and books, contest 
introduction cards which the boys and 
girls may show to prospects, a litho- 
graphed window-display cutout, cutout 
lamps, posterettes and posterette stamps, 
blotters, car cards, billboard posters, 
lantern slides and portraits of Edison. 
Last year, 70 per cent of Edison central- 
station and dealer agents made capital 
of Edison Day, and of the advertising 
which accompanied it, and all the old 
and a great many new agents are expected 
to line up this year. 


Device that Shows the Cost 

The hardest thing that the appliance- 
salesman has to contend with is the 
popular conception—even though the 
average central-station commercial de- 
partment is able to break down the 
superstition—that the electric house- 
hold helps are expensive to use. Owing 
to this idea, a large part of the public 
remains entirely unmoved by verbal 


"Fre 





arguments. Such people need ocular 
demonstration, and this the Twin State 
Gas & Electric Company, of Dover, 


N. H., is supplying to its visitors in an 
effective form. In the company’s show- 
room, a 7-inch switchboard-type West- 
inghouse indicating wattmeter has been 
mounted on a small slate panel above a 
lamp socket. This device is equipped 
with a black dial with white figures and 
pointer to make the readings stand out 
clearly. The wattmeter is calibrated 
to “Cents per hour” instead of watts, 
so that when any heating appliance is 
attached to it, the visitor to the show- 
room may readily see how much it costs 
to operate the appliance in accordance 
with the company’s regular rate. 


The Baby Geyser Washer 

The “Baby Geyser Electric Washer,’ 
manufactured by the Capital Electric 
Company, 321 North Sheldon Street, 
Chicago, is only 14 inches wide, but has 
a capacity of three sheets. As the name 
implies, it is a machine specially designed 
to relieve mothers of the drudgery of 
doing the large daily infantile wash by 
hand. The “Baby Geyser” is particular- 





ly handy for young couples with only one 
baby, since in addition to the baby’s 
wash, it will satisfactorily clean fine 
waists, underwear, lingerie, sheets and 
pillow cases, table cloths—all linen used 
by the adult members of a small family. 
This machine has standard construc tion 
throughout—protected moving _ parts, 
strength, compactness, attractive finish- 

and does not expose the clothes to un- 
necessary wear and tear. The “Baby 
Geyser” should prove a valuable side- 
line for the central station, for it is with- 
in the means of many young couples 
who can’t as yet afford the big standard 
machines, but who ought to be enc ouraged 


Trade Literature 


and educated in the use of the cheaper 
appliances against the day when they 
will be able to afford complete electric 
service. 


L. S. Small, manager, Texas Power & 
Light Company, says: ‘Must have your 
magazine, Electrical Merchandise.” 


WE CAN HELP 


YOU TO SELL AND INSTALL 


STREET LIGHTS 


We offer you the 
benefit of our exper- 
ience in the prelim- 
inary work of secur- 
ing White Way 
installations. We 
can save you time 
and expense. We 
can insure you an 
installation that 
will have noregrets. 





Ornamental 
Lighting 
Poles 


} are designed to add 
' beauty to your 
streets, but they do 
‘far more. They 
pF help make your 
| town prosperous by 

attracting business. 


This particular 
| design of pole is for 
the high efficiency 
| Type “C” Mazda 
) Lamp. 


Let us; tell} you 
more about jour 
product and ser- 
vice. 


RNAMENTAL |IGHTING Po () 


POLES FOR ALL TYPES OF LIGHTING 
°118 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK « 
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Here is an authentic testimonial from a well- 
known central-station sales manager whose name 
ve are not at liberty to divulge. If YOU'RE lay- 
ing plans for a Fall Wiring Campaign, read tt: 


“We used 500 copies of your Dirtless Workman last May asa preliminary 
break-ground to an old-house-wiring campaign. 


“We chose your booklet because it explained away the fear of dirty, destructive 
wiremen better than any other piece of mailing literature we had seen. 


“With every copy mailed out, went a circular letter which urged a careful 
reading, and study of the illustrations and diagrams showing how quickly 
and. neatly the modern wireman does his work. 


“The results far surpassed our expectations. 
“Surprisingly few copies were thrown away. 


“For the most part ‘Dirtless Workmen’ was read from cover to cover, and 
proved itself a clever advance salesman. 


“So, when the regular salesmen called they found many prospects well posted 
and ready to consider specific details —types of installations, costs of wiring 
and equipment for each room. 


“During the month, we wired a record number of old houses. ‘ Dirtless Work- 
man’ was a dominant factor in this success, because by providing the neces- 
sary education in advance, it early focussed popular attention on our liberal 
unit-price offer and the other terms of the campaign. Thus the efforts of our 
— and the regular newspaper advertising were rendered doubly 
effective 


“DIRTLESS WORKMAN” will make an equally . 
productive advance wiring salesman for YOUR Fall 
Campaign. Try it. 


3 cents a copy in 500 lots 


THE RAE COMPANY 


17 Madison Ave., New York City 
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An Electric Hand Cleaner 


The picture shows a new model of the 
'rantz Premier electric vacuum-sweeper 
line. It is a hand cleaner which the 
operator straps to his waist. No name 
has yet been decided for it, in fact, the 
Frantz Premier agents are now submitting 
names in a contest, and the most suitable 
of these will be selected. The retail 
store offers the largest market for the 
new sweeper. It can be used there for 
cleaning stock, especially ready-made 
suits, shelves, showcases, windows, pianos 





and furs. It is also useful in parlor and 
sleeping cars; for cleaning billiard and 
pool tables; for cleaning horses and 
cattle; for brushing customers’ and bar- 
bers’ clothes in barber shops; in garages 
for cleaning enclosed cars, tops and re- 
moving carbon from cylinders; in a 
variety of ways about the home and 
office. Many new uses, and therefore, 
many new markets, will doubtless be 
developed by Frantz Premier. 


Double Award for Home Electrical 

The “Home Electrical” exhibit of the 
General Electric Company at the Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition, has been awarded 
two gold medals, one by the Department 
of Manufactures for the completeness 
of the exhibit and as an exposition at- 
traction, and the second by the Depart- 
ment of Education in recognition of 
the educational value of the exhibit. 

The exhibit, as central-station visitors 
to the exposition will recall, consists of 
a full-sized, model home of California 
bungalow design, in which electricity 
is made to perform practically all of the 
household work. The large living- room, 
dining-room — with breakfast alcove, 
bedroom, nursery, sewing-room, bath, 
kitchen, refrigerator and laundry are 
all completely equipped with electric 
service. There are also an electric garage, 
a workshop and a small creamery. Only 
electrical conveniences, suitable for the 
average family are exhibited. 
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Is The Holophane Reflector 
Behind This 
Effectively Lighted 
Window 


=» HOLOPHANE WORKS 
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NEW YORK 


Of General Electric Co. % 


CLEVELAND, O. 
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Oscillator Vacuum Washer 
The Oscillator, manufactured by the 
Kiel Manufacturing Company of Albert 
Lea, Minn., is said by them to have 
several exclusive features which popu- 
larize this washing machine among house- 
wives. The machine works upon the 














principle of vacuum suction and com- 
pressed air, and due to the absence of 
complicated gearing, it is claimed to be 
practically noiseless in operation. A 
notable point in the Oscillator advertis- 
ing is a positive five-year guarantee, 
which is ample evidence that the Kiel 
Company is determined to stand squarely 
behind its product. Emerson motors are 
used. 


Smith Takes Charge in Detroit 

Bertram Smith, well-known in the 
storage-battery business for the past 
15 years, has been appointed manager of 
the Detroit Office of the Edison Storage 
Battery Company. About a year and 
a half ago, Mr. Smith joined the Edison 
interests as assistant manager of the 
Edison Storage Battery Supply Company 
of San Francisco, distributors for the 
Edison Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Battery on 
the Pacific Coast. He was formerly 
secretary and treasurer of the National 
Battery Company of Buffalo until its 
consolidation with the United States 
Light & Heating Company, when he was 
made manager of the battery department 
of the latter company’s Chicago branch. 
In order to serve better its customers in 
eastern Michigan, as well as in Ohio and 
adjoining territory, the Edison Battery 
Company recently moved its Cleveland 
office to Detroit where it has located in 
the new David Whitney Building, on 
Woodward Avenue. The appointment 
of Mr. Smith and the Company’s rapidly 
growing business in this section are 
expected to make the Detroit office one 
of its most important branches. 


New Portland Quarters for Western 
Electric 

The Western Electric Company has 

moved its Portland, Ore., branch from 

Fifth Street to East Ash and Union 

Streets. The present location is a new 

two-story brick and concrete building 
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equipped with all the modern facilities 
for shipping, receiving and warehousing. 


Hudson Succeeds Baker 


Day Baker has been appointed mana- 
ger of agency sales, foreign sales and of 
the central-station department of the 
General Vehicle Company, Inc., of Long 
Island City. G. H. Hudson has  suc- 
ceeded to Mr. Baker’s former position 
of New England manager of the General 
Vehicle Company. Mr. Hudson was 
formerly manager of the American Loco- 
motive Company, and for the past two 
years has had charge of the gasoline- 
truck department of the G. V. 
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Send For Our 


Investment Booklets 


These pamphlets issued by our Bond 
Department tell you exactly what you 
want to know about the small denom- 
ination securities of the utility companies 
under our management. ‘They are re- 
inforced by the most complete annual 
reports of their kind issued. 


Conservative Investments 
Yielding from 5.40% to 7% 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
Incorporate 

, ‘a York 

Trinity Bldg. 


Chicago 
210 South LaSalle St. 
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Greenwood:— 


Greenwood organization makes good. 


Knoxville, Tenn. 








How Greenwood Meets Competition 


From Broadway, New York, to Broadway, Los Angeles, the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Company has erected signs like this upon its many branches. These signs 
have been bought from various sign manufacturers; therefore, the tire company 
knows the comparative merits of the quality and service of all the sign men. 
Here is what the General Representative of the Kelly Company says about 


“We are pleased to be able to advise you that the Kelly-Springfield electrical 
sign located and installed by yourselves at the corner of Sixth Street and Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, is satisfactory in every particular. 
of similar signs in execution by this Company throughout the country and you 
are to be complimented on its workmanship and operation.”’ 


The strong point about Greenwood signs is Greenwood 


But, inaddition, Greenwood gives ADVERTISING SERVICE and when thrown 
into competition with other manufacturers upon a quality and price basis, the 


Greenwood Advertising Company 
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It is an exact duplicate 


Try us. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Heavy | 
Duty Electrics 


““General Vehicle’’— of course 


Heavy duty G. V. Trucks are used 
in over 90 lines of business. Some 


cover 60 miles per day, some but 12 
miles. They pay on the longer city runs and 
they pay also in the mill yard where the hauls 
are not over 100 yards each. Adapting trucks 
to the individual needs of the user comes 
only through long experience. “Over 5,000 
G. V. Electrics in service” explains why we 
seldom fail. 


The Electric truck is not a competitor of the 
gasoline truck. Each has its economic field 
—the Electric for short haul frequent stop 
work, the gasoline truck for the long hauls 
with few stops. 


In the city where heavy loads and frequent 
stops must contend with street congestion and 
waits at warehouses and terminals, the 
Electric is by far the most efficient, satisfac- 
tory and economical truck. Let us prove this 
to you. 


Catalogue on request. 


General Vehicle Company, Inc. 
Long Island City, NY 


New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia 


Copyright, 1915 
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Federal Theatrical Displays 


‘Theatres, large and small, demand elec- 
trical advertising displays that invite night crowds 


through pleasing combinations of life, light and 
color. 


Federal displays are distinguished by 
their unusual beauty of design, pleasing color 


combinations and attention-compelling flashing 
operations. 
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Federal flashers are designed to operate 


like thrilling climaxes of a story to grip 
attention of night crowds. 


Thousands of theatres advertise 
the real advertising merits of Federal 
displays which distinguish this com- 
pany as the leader in modern outdoor 
electric attractions. 
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Write for particulars. 


Federal Sign System (ELECTRIC) 


1790 Broadway Lake and Desplaines Sts. 618 Mission St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Branches all Large Cities 
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